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BILLIONS FOR OVER-PRODUCTION 





Lane Bill as Favorably Reported Threatens Grave Danger 
to Agriculture 





In Order to Win Votes for It from the East, Lane Promises to Spend $100,000,000 in 
Subsidies to Soldier Farmers in Eastern States—This Would Hasten Disas- 
trous Over- Production, Lower Prices, and Ruin to Established 
Farmers—Campaign Against H C L Already Hits Agriculture 





MAJORITY of the public lands committee 
of the house at Washington comes from the 
southwest, Rocky Mountain and Pacific 

states. This majority-has reported back to the house 
the Mondell bill for carrying out the Lane plan. It 
is opposed by the minority members of the committee, 
for reasons previously emphasized by practical 
farmers everywhere, as well as by American Agri- 
culturist in their behalf. 

The danger is now acute that congress may be mis- 
led into enacting forthwith this measure, whereby 
not millions, but possibly billions, may be mostly 
squandered for the ostensible benefit of service men, 


but practically to their great disappointment and to - 


the detriment of established farmers. It is easy to 
foresee that, upon the return of.normal conditions, 
everproduction of -food throughout the world will 
create entirely new problems to be solved by every 
farmer who would keep his head above water. Such 
overproduction. will be hastened here by subsidizing 
thousands of soldier-farmers at a cost of billions to 
taxpayers and investors. 


Away with Camouflage 


The original purpose of the Lane scheme was to 
unload upon our war heroes the swamps, arid areas 
and cut-over lands of the far west and southwest. 
There is nothing in the bill as reported to guard ade- 
quately against consigning service men to such a fate. 
Last week. Secretary Lane gave his personal assur- 
ance to certain representatives of eastern manufac- 


I turers that of the $500,000,000 which the bill appro- 


priates, fully $100,000,000 will be expended “on lands 
for soldiers in New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware.” But is his assur- 
ance worth the breath that uttered it? He may be 
out of office another year. His successor or congress 
may disapprove any such policy. At best, it would 
be giving back to the east only a fraction of that large 
part of the appropriation which, directly or in- 
directly, will come out of the taxpayers and investors 
of these eastern states. 

Lane can tell the senators and representatives from 
each state that the plan is one under which he will 
spend millions in their own state. What a slick way 
of getting votes-in congress! It is the most gigantic 
log-rolling proposition ever seen at Washington. 
Eastern manufacturers and chambers of commerce 
are being lined up to support it, because such subsidy 
to thousands of new farmers-means an increased pro- 
duction that will make food cheaper to the employees 
of these manufacturers. 


Law Must Be Specific 


If this measure is to be enacted at all, let it not 
leave to the discretion of the secretary of the interior 
either how this vast sum shall be expended or arbi- 
trary powers over soldier-farmers. Amend it so that 
at least 35% of the present half billion, and an equal 
proportion of the billions that hereafter may be used 
for this purpose, shall be spent in the eastern states 
named. Also that every dollar in excess of this pro- 
portion which these states provide of such appropria- 
tions shall be expended within these states. 

[ Continued on Page 4.| 
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: 
ave been looking for—a 
( Our 40 light “F”’ outfit is 

Fairbanks-Morse quality throughout — and 
comes all set up on one base. The low speed engine 
with ball bearing dynamo assures long life—less atten- 
tion—lo1 maintenance cost. Engine is the famous 
“Z” throttling governor. Construction is extremely 
simple—workmanship and materials, the best possible. 
Push a button to start and another to stop. 





ERE’S what you h 


omplete light plant. 








on 





ver 











When you buy this “F” plant, you get a combined 
light and power service, as engine will also run a wash- 

















ing machine, churn or cream separator, independent 
of the dynamo, either direct or through a line shaft. 
' There is a dealer near you who will carefully ex- 
} plain all details and also prove why it is the one 
practical combination plant for which you have long 
been waiting 
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(Complete F. O.B, 
dIndianapolia) 


A distinctive de- 
sign in larger 
“F” plants is 
offered as below: 
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With a Money-Saving 
Guarantee 

We will replace, free of charge, 
f. o. b. factory or branch house, 
on receipt of broken parts, any 
Moline Chilled Moldboard, or 
Moline Malleable Frog, broken 
in actual field use. 
We can do this because Moline 
Moldboards have a soft, tough, 
greyback, which resists shocks 
and strains, yet the face of the 
Moldboard is glass hard and 
takes a high polish. No other 
chilled plows have such a 
guarantee. 


Youknowthis guarantee will parezen 

money—insist on getting 

gunrantced Moline 
illed Plows. 

























































See your Moline Dealer 
or write ue for full intor- 
mation. 









Moline Plow Co. | 
Moline, ll. 
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~ SAVES YOU MONEY 





~ SMALL OUTLAY THAT 







Capacities as 
tow as 40 
Bushels 

per hour 








DO YOUR OWN 
THRESHING — 
IT’S CHEAPER 
































This thre er ist your », part rly if you're raising a limited amount of grain. We 
¢ prove that it wil ve if ey. It issimple in constrt n and li in weight, which 
make e ; t et tar no bre kdo: wn A small price, but a big re- 






per hour. 


hes TH RESHERS 


We've been bul Threshers for 75 years, They've all been honestly built—no skimping 
. the Gray ang rey are built to handle millomaize, Kaffir corn, feterita, sorghum, rice; 
‘ rye, wheat, cats, a. beans, peas and grass seed and they do the work quickly and at a low 

Horse Powers cost. Many enthusiastic farmers write us about the fine service given by Gray, Send for 
Saw Wachines and our catalog and read what they say. It’s free. 
’ 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Inc., Box L , Poultney. Vt.. 
————____——_- 
—— 


Gasoline Engines 
—— 
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Farm Rciadaseshice 
K. J. T. Ekblaw 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 


farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. En- 
close two-cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


Sealing the Silo 


K, J. T. EKBLAW 


A tremendous waste occurs every 
year in the amount of silage that is 
lost through spoiling in the top lay- 
ers. Most farmers, when they fill 


their silos, are content with giving it 
a good tramping and finish up the fill- 
ing by packing the last layer down as 
hard as possible. 

This procedure is not sufficient te 
prevent it from spoiling, however. In 
order that the out corn and other ma- 
terial may go through the proper fer- 
mentative and that it may be 
prevented from turning sour later on, 


process, 


it is necessary to exclude the air. Sim- 
ply packing, no matter how heavy it 
may be still leaves the silage in such 
a condition that air will readily pen- 
etrate to a depth of several inches, 
and sometimes as much as a foot or 
more. As a result, putrefactive bac- 
teria gain access to this portion of the 
silage and a certain amount of de- 
composition results, 

With silage as valuable as it is now, 
it is really important that the layer 
in which decomposition occurs be 
made as thin as posible. One method 
recommended by several experiment 
stations to make a liberal applica- 
tion of salt to the top of the silage 
after the filling and packing are com- 
pleted. The moisture in the sil » will 
combin with the salt to make a 
strong pte which, in itself is de- 
structive to bacterial life, and conse- 
quently the growth of putrefactive 
bacteria is practically eljminated, For 
the average silo it will be necessary 
to use anywhere from half to one bar- 
rel salt to accomplish the purpose, 

Another method which is no more 


expensive and which is quite as sim- 


ple is to cover the silage with roofing 
paper cut into strips to fit fairly close 
around the walls; the strips should 
overlap 6 or Sinches, Of course it is 
necessary that the paper fit closely 
against the silage so that air space is 
eliminated to as great an extent as 


possible, A little scrap silage or a few 
spades of sand or dirt will aid in 
holding the paper in place. A little 


precaution in this direction taken at 
the time when filling the silo will pay 
for itself several times over in the 
amount of silage that can be saved. 


Power for Hoisting Hay 


Is there any power other than a horse 
practical for unloading hay? 


or engine 
Could a chain hoist or windlass be used? 
{Ss. W. Campbell, Vermont. 

Under your conditions a horse or 


engine hoist is the most practical for 
unloading hay. The chain hoist is 
very slow in operation, and while im- 
mense loads can be readily unloaded 
by it, it will not be practical for farm 
conditions. The same thing is true 
of a windlass. If a windlass were 
so geared to give rapid hoisting it 
would require too much power to be 
practical. 


Open or Tile Drains 


An open ditch running through a 
10-acre field usually cuts off 10 rows of 
corn, which is equal to approximately 
one-half acre. In the corn belt this 
represents a loss of at least 25 bushels 
of corn annually. It is probably even 
greater than this because in many in- 


stances it is impossible to cultivate 
close to the ditch bank. 
Another objection to the open ditch 


is that it is almost impossible to pre- 


vent the growth of weeds. Even if 
the sides are cultivated whenever pos- 
sible, yet the weeds are certain to 
flourish. It is not only the weeds that 
grow on the bank of the ditch that 
you need worry about, but it is the 
seeds that are disturbed by the wind 
as well as obnoxious seeds which may 


come down from the farm above. 
There is also the constant washing 
going on and the open ditch gradually 
fills up. As it fills up it may spread 
out, and usually during the spring 
freshets considerable damage is done 
to the land adjacent. The annual up- 
keep cost to keep the ditch cleaned 
out is considerable. This expense could 
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be eliminated as well as the land uitjs 
lized for cultivation if a tile drain was 
installed. There are but a very ¢ w 
places where a tile drain canno: be 
profitably installed even if it shx ld 
require a tile as large as 2 feet “ 
sibly there are times in the spring 
when an open ditch would carry off 
water faster, but in most <« es it 
would be carried away in a few days 
with a tile without any serious injury 
to the crops. It is impossible to rive 
any idea about the size of tile, as thot 
would depend upon the amount f 


water ordainarily carried by the open 
ditch. 
There are really no _ object 3 


against the use of tiling, although jt 
is expensive in the first cost, yet it in 
the end tile drains are certainly che; p- 


er than open ditches. There are ag 
few instances where tile drain fail, so 
that the installation should be done 
by an experienced man. = re 
should be plenty of fall and the proper 


size of tile carefully determined. Both 
cement and clay tile are succe-<fyl 
and anyone interested in getting gre:t- 
er returns on their farm will ré« y 
appreciate the value of a tile drain to 
take the place of the open ditch, 





Concrete Hog House 





Would a concrete block hog house he 
dry and satisfactory? Is a_ concrete 
floor satisfactory for a hog house? What 
is the best material to use for partie 
tions and roof?—[R. W. L. 

A concrete block hog house is sat. 
isfactory if made so as to pe clean 
and impervious. With the same <pe- 
cifications concrete floors are pr l 
if insulated from the walls so t ~ 
mission of cold through the yw in 
the floor is reduced. The ro Pa 
Swine house can be made of 
Shingles or prepared roofing. . 
partitions wood or metal can be i. 

Hot Water Connections 

T arn going to put a water front t} 
athehes stove, connecting i to a 
lon range boiler, and would like t 
suggestions as to the necessar} i- 
nections for circulating pipes so th I 
may always have hot water at the end 
of the line. As it is now, it is neces. 
sary to draw considerable water re 
the water becomes hot. am ae 

By arranging the pipe in the boiler 
to permit the cold water to come 
nearer the bottom so that the hot 
water can be drawn off from near the 
top, you will have the best scheme 
for getting hot water rapidly. Some 
water will naturally stand in the 
pipes and this will not have gh 


temperature as that coming from the 
water front and it will be necessary 
to draw this off before hot water can 


be obtained. 
. 
Will Not Save Fuel 
Ts there any saving in fuel by in- 
stalling a device in the manifold just 
above the carburetor for taking in air? 
I have been told that they are not prac- 


tical.—[A. Hammerquist. 


You will not save much fuel by in- 
stalling any sort of device in 
manifold such as you describe. Their 
saving in fuel is scarcely perceptible. 


the 


There is the disadvantage, too, that it 
may get out of order or you fail to 
follow the directions in using it, re- 


sulting in considerable trouble. 


Carbon Remover 


What can be used to remove enciné 
carbon without injury to any of its 
parts ?—[D. Y. Cole, 

a very essential agent 
About once a week 
{ h 
hy 


y 


Kerosene is 
to remove carbon. 
pour a teaspoonful of kerosene in ¢: 
eylinder of the engine, crank it 
hand a few times, then let stand over 
night. The next morning when start- 
ing the engine, the carbon which has 
been softened by the kerosene will be 
blown out by the exhaust. 





When You Write to American 
Agriculturist, particularly when ite 
ing with regard to your subseri} 
always inclose the yellow addré label 
from a recent copy of your paper. If 
you have none at hand give in ir 
letter, not only your name, but ir 
full address as it appears on ir 
label. This will insure the prompt at 
tention your letter deserves, Without 
it there may be unavoidable delay. 


The owner of a small farm must 
buy his tractor wisely. He must ne 
buy “special features” which the 2c- 
vertisement or salesman claims oil 

make his tractor stronger, or lighte? 
or easier to handle, or better in some 
other special way. He must buy the 
travtor which “fits” his farm best. 
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Business Methods in Potato Marketing 


Monmouth county farmers’ exchange also buys supplies co-operatively 





ation and application of 

business methods in the 
marketing of farm products is 
furnished by the Monmouth 
county farmers’ exchange, an 
organization which has for its 
main object the marketing of 
potatoes. Last fall the ex- 
change closed one of its most 
successful selling seasons, and 
the volume of potato sales 
reached $1,836,176. The ex- 
change was organized pri- 
marily to assist in the market- 
ing of potatoes and to save the 


A N EXAMPLE of co-oper- 








cess,” says Mr Walker, “is that 
excessive amounts of potash 
were applied before the war and 
crops were really getting too 
much potassium. This accumu- 
lation in the soil was therefore 
av ‘lable during years when 
potash was scarce-and for the 
first two years no effect from 
the lessened amounts applied 
was noticeable. Last year, 
however, some difference was 
noticed, even where a 4-8-3 fer- 
tilizer was used. 

In making up the mixture 
nitrogen is furnished by a com- 
bination of nitrate of soda, sul- 








grower the heavy toll which 
was formerly collected by po- 
tato buyers and speculators. 
The exchange now performs 
the function of the buyers, and 
through its perfect organization 
is able to keep in close touch with market 
conditions in various cities, and places cars 
of potatoes where the best prices prevail. 

While it does not contro] the sale of all 
the potatoes in its district it has enough of 
them to stabilize prices. Twenty-five load- 
ing stations well scattered throughout the 
county furnish convenient places of ship- 
ment for the growers. Potatoes are shipped 
to most every large city east of the Missis- 
sippi, the location depending upon the best 
market price on that specific day. Formerly, 
before the exchange was organized, produc- 
ers had to wait sometimes several days for 
a buyer. This is changed now and buyers 
are on hand at all times. Any profits that 
accrue from the handling of potatoes are 
paid back to association members in divi- 
dends at the end of the season, and one 
member stated that he received a return of 
three cents per bushel in dividends. 


Prices Are Pooled, 


The prices received for shipments of po- 
tatoes during any one day are pooled. When 
the potatoes are brought in no definite prices 
can be quoted, but very accurate advice on 
probable prices and general market condi- 
tions can be given. The producers bring in 
potatoes and these are put on cars and 
routed to various cities. The prices received 
are averaged and the growers that have 
brought in their products during that day 
receive the average price. 

O. J. Walker, manager of the exchange, 
says that they have around 550 regular cus- 
tomers that buy from the exchange each 
year. His policy is to keep them satisfied, 
by fair dealing and on account of the uni- 
formity in quality and prompt shipment, 
these customers have been held for years. 
All complaints are adjusted as far as is 
reasonably possible. There is no biggest or 
best market, according to Mr Walker. Some 
years such cities as Cleveland or New York 
may receive the larger shipments, or again 
Some other cities. New York as a rule pays 
the lowest prices. This has been attributed 
to the fact that a large quantity of low- 
grade potatoes is dumped on the markets 
of New York and Philadelphia shortly be- 
fore the season for Giant potatoes com- 


Where Farm and City Meet for Trading 


This is a curb market on one of the streets of Chester, Pa. The mixed 
load of farm produce is besieged by buyers. 
have become very popular to all who patronize them, both sellers and buyers. 


mences. These inferior potatoes are the re- 
mains of the early crop produced in south 
Jersey and the eastern shore of Virginia. 
These southern potatoes are generally put on 
the market at a fairly low price and have a 
bad effect on the market for northern po- 
tatoes/ 


Very Little Competition 


There is very little competition felt from 
other potato marketing organizations. The 
south Jersey exchange handles mostly the 
Cobbler, which is well out of the way by the 
time the Giant comes on the market in early 
August. Competition from the west, how- 
ever, is sometimes felt. Last year over 14,000 
cars of Minnesota potatoes were shipped 
east. However, the exchange has never had 
any trouble in disposing of all of its con- 
signments. All potatoes are sold direct. It 
is very rare that potatoes are stored, and 
even in this case it is only for a short time. 
Potatoes are generally all sold by October. 


Securing Seed for Next Year 


As soon as the main crop is out of the 
way the exchange then takes up the ques- 
tion of securing good potato seed, and this is 
carried on during the fall. The work with 
fertilizers also commences early in the fall 
and occupies the attention of the exchange 
until spring. The last year about 8000 tons 
fertilizing material were handled. The ex- 
change buys the best ingredients it can, and 
it is often able to get a reduced price, as it 
can buy in very large quantities. The vari- 
ous ingredients are then mixed and offered 
for sale to association members. Outsiders 
can also buy this fertilizer if they wish it, 
but Mr Walker states that there are very 


‘few potato growers who are not members of 


the association. The mixture that is most 
popular is 4% nitrogen, 8% phosphorus and 
3% potash. Some growers, however, prefer 
the 4-10 mixture. This is especially well 
adapted to farms where manure is produced 
as a source of potash. 


Reducing the Potash 


Potatéd growers have gotten along very 
well with reduced amounts of potash since 
the war started. “The reason for this suc- 


Curb markets in some cities 


phate of ammonia, dried blood, 
tankage and bone. This gives 
a well-balanced source of nitro- 
gen. The nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia furnish 
readily available nitrogen for immediate use, 
while the dried blood, tankage and bone dis- 
solve slowly and store up nitrogen for use 
during successive seasons. For phosphorus, 
acid phosphate has been found the surest 
and quickest source. Bone meal was tried, 
but was found a very slow acting ingredient. 
A water soluble potash is used. The potash 
has a hardening effect on the potatoes, which 
gives them good keeping qualities. 


Ohio State Fair Next Week 


Ohio state fair opens next Monday for a 
week full of pleasure and profit for all 
farmers of the state. Practically every farm 
interest is represented by exhibit, demon- 
stration or lecture. 

The competitive classes for live stock, 
horticulture and farm produce exhibits 
promise more complete representation than 
last year, while the demonstration of farm 
tractors and other farm appliances for the 
farm will be of great variety and scope. 
Prominent lecturers and speakers from all 
over the country will do their part to round 
out the educational work. And as for 
straight amusement, the entertainment fea- 
tures are splendid, with good times for 
young and old. Don’t miss the fair this 
year. Take your vacation and your family 
and buy a ticket to Columbus for week of 
August 25 to 29. 


Worn Out—It’s a Kentucky philosopher 
who quotes a neighbor as saying that his 
county agent can’t tell him nothin’ about 
farmin’, as he’s wore out three farms already. 


Economy in Inoculated Plot—By inoculat- 
ing a small area of the field to be planted to 
alfalfa with nitrogen-fixing bacteria, there 
will be enough inoculated soil in the follow- 
ing season to completely inoculate the rest of 
the fields to be sown. This saves the haul 
of many hundred pounds of soil from a dis- 
tance and, furthermore, gives the added ad- 
vantage of a chance to observe the action of 
the crop. It is important to know the ease 
with which the, bacteria take hold on the 
type of soil present on the farm. : 
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BILLIONS FOR OVER-PRODUCTION 


[From Front Cover Page] . 

Put all this right into the bill so that when 
enacted there shall be no ifs or ands about 
it. Congress, not Secretary Lane, 
specify how the money is to be used. If 
Texas and the Rocky Mountain states want 
to provide Uncle Sam with funds for re- 
clamation projects in those states, let them 
do so. But they don’t want to do any such 
thing. What they are after is to draw 
millions and eventually billions from the 
taxpayers or investors in the eastern and 
central states, with which to build up the 
west at the expense of the east. 


Usurpation by Executive Departments 


The committee majority will deny this, but 
if their denial is in good faith, the least they 
can do is to amend the bill as above speci- 
fied, so that there shall be no doubt what- 
ever that the bulk of the fund shall be ex- 
pended in the region whose taxpayers or 
investors furnish the bulk of the money. 
The truth is that such an amendment will 
be bitterly resisted by the extreme south and 
far west, and by the owners of swamps and 
deserts who want this law so they can un- 
load their lands upon the government or 
upon service men or both. 

The fact is, the departments of interior 
and of war have run a vast propaganda at 
public expense in behalf of the Larte plan. 
Apparently both army and navy have been 
solicited in its behalf. Many soldiers utter- 
ly ignorant of agriculture have been misled 
into thinking it was a plan whereby Uncle 
Sam would give them each a farm fully 
equ®ped and located just where they 
wanted it. 


Protest Today 


Protest by personal letter and resolution 
should be sent to the congressman from your 
district and to the senators from your state 
against the Lane plan and in favor of better 
methods, one of which has been quite fully 
set forth in American Agriculturist. Act 
today. Tomorrow may be too late. 


Subsidy to Cheapen Food Act 


The Lane scheme is pregnant with end- 
less disaster to established farmers as well 
as to the service men in whose interest it is 


should - 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


paraded. It is a gigantic effort to set up 
subsidized. competition for established 
farmers from soldiers who will be so tied 
to the soil that they cannot leave it if they 
would. Such unfair competition here at 
home, added to the coming overproduction 
of food and fiber in other countries whose 
products can be conveyed here at cheap 
freights in government-subsidized shipping, 
bodes ill for our present American farmers. 
Latest advices collected by experts who have 
personally studied crop conditions through- 
out Europe and Russia during the past four 
weeks emphasize the possible coming over- 
production in wheat. Director Barnes re- 
ports that “another year of peace will put 
these people far on the road to complete 
self-support.” 

Our present farmers and their families, 
whether farm owners or farm tenants, for 
years have been the main support of this 
country. During the war they gave freely 
of their blood, their labor and their treas- 
ure, that liberty might endure. That agri- 
culture has been the “goat” while other in- 
dustries have fattened, is proven by the flow 
of population from country to town. Just 
now, when it begins to look as though farm- 
ers were to have as fair a chance as towns- 
people at the good things of life, come the 
Lane plan, daylight “saving,” higher taxes, 
higher prices for what farmers buy and 
lower prices for what they sell, increasing 
demands by “labor.” Is it any wonder that 
farmers are deeply concerned? 


Farmers’ Troubles Multiply 


And farmers may well be disturbed, for 
each passing day, especially since the first 
of this month, has added to farmers’ difficul- 
ties. The first result last week of the cam- 
paign for cheaper food was a drop in the 
prices paid to farmers for many of their 
products. For some fruits and vegetables, 
producers must now sell at a loss. Indeed, 
the current market for certain prodice is 
decidedly “soft.” Cattle and sheep prices 
have not yet fully recovered. 

It is quite easy for wholesalers and re- 
tailers to take out of the producer more 
than they cut prices to consumers. Law, 
prosecutors and courts are uniting in a great 
campaign to cut retail prices, but the pro- 
ducer’s welfare seems to be overlooked. 

Never mind what it costs farmers to pro- 
duce food. They must sell it at a loss in 
order that highly-paid consumers in other 
industries may have cheap food. To fur- 
ther insure such a condition, which in the 
last analysis means virtual slavery for farm- 
ers, congress is about to begin with $500,- 
000,000 the new policy of subsidizing a vast 
army of new farmers! 


A National Calamity 


Could there be any greater mistake? 
Could a more powerful aggregation of selfish 
interests be mobilized than that which is 
now supporting the Lane plan? Moreover, 
the interior department’s experience with 
reclamation projects constitutes warning no- 
torious against conferring upon it the un- 
limited money and authority proposed by the 
Lane plan. How lacking it is in the essen- 
tials of practical success for soldiers them- 
selves. How it violates every fundamental 
of agriculture’s well being, and promotes 
national weakness “where wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay.” 


Profiteers Found at Last 


The government’s campaign against H C L 
has begun! Thirty farmers, peaceably sell- 
ing their produce on the Pittsburgh market 
at current prices, were arrested last week 
charged with profiteering, and were fined for 
selling in unmarked containers. Officers of 
the Cleveland milk producers’ association 
were indicted. Like action may be taken 
against our eastern dairymen’s associations, 
farmers’ exchanges and co-operative market- 
ing efforts. 

So at last the profiteers are found! They 
are farmers! President Wilson was all 



















wrong in denouncing retailers, middlemen, 
speculators, hoarders as profiteers. The “un- 
conscionable profits” that cause H C L have 
gone to farmers! Away with these 
profiteers! Jail all the farmers! Down with 
HCL! 

Say, isn’t it too ridiculous for anything! 
But the daily newspapers fall for it, city 
people believe it, the imminent danger is 
that prosecutors and the courts will make 
inngcent farmers suffer. It is easy for state 
or_federal prosecutors to frame up charges 
under which farmers may be indicted and 
subjected to no end of indignity, trouble and 
expense to defend themselves. 

To guard against such injustice, collective 
bargaining among farmers’ should be 
specifically authorized by state and federal 
law, like the Donnelly act in New York or 


‘the Hersman bill now before Congress to 


amend the anti-trust law. 


The Limit Reached 

The public’s outburst against “labor's” 
threat to tie up transportation has been ef- 
fective. Mr Plumb has since denied such 
threats, and says the brotherhoods will with- 
draw such methods. 

But their campaign continues to raise a 
vast fund for “educating” voters to elect a 
congress that will give over the railroads 
to their employees, leaving the dear public 
to pay the deficits. 

Every farmer realizes that a transporta- 
tion tie-up or monopoly might put him out 
of business. Farmers simply will net sub- 
mit to such demands. There’s a limit, and 
this is it. 


To Wheat Growers 

Every grower of wheat in our middle 
states should insist on having his grain 
fairly graded by the buyer and paid for at 
its full market price. No injustice, fraud 
or chicanery should be permitted. Read our 
expose of this matter in Orange Judd Service 
Bureau department of this issue. Avail 
yourself of. American Agriculturist’s offer 
of assistance. 


Farmers on Price Committees 

How terribly unfair to farmers may be 
the campaign against dear food. They have 
no representation whatever upon the “fair- 
price” committee for New York city, ap- 
pointed. by the federal food administrator. 
It is made up of consumers and middlemen, 
with the commissioner of markets. It fixes 
the advance over wholesale quotations which 
retailers may charge consumers. No effort 
is apparent to insure that farmers receive a 
living price for the perishable produce they 
are obliged to sell from day to day. 


Not even Uncle Sam can get more out of 
wheat than there is in it. If he holds down 
the price of flour, up goes the price of bran 
and middlings. Cheaper bread means dearer 
dairy products. But unfair advances in 
feedstuffs will not be tolerated. 


Thousands of farmers have petitioned 
President Wilson to approve the new bill 
passed by congress repealing daylight 
“saving.” American Agriculturist has for- 
warded many such petitions to the presi- 
dent. Probably he will have either vetoed or 
approved the bill ere these lines are read. 
Equal, if not greater, pressure has been 
brought upon him by city and town people 
to veto it again. 


A system of national highways is all right 
in theory, but if it means that country roads 
will continue to be neglected, farmers will 
have no use for it. One trouble with the 
so-called Townsend bill is that it takes fed- 
eral aid for good roads away from the de- 
partment of agriculture, where there is at 
least some prospect of the money benefiting 
farmers. 
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Dairy AyrshiteCattle Turned Into Beef 


The beef is good, showing what a big meat supply we may use one of these days 


me EEF and milk, or each alone— 
* which? Many have tried to 
answer, but still the question 
remains with partisans as 
strongly partisan as ever. In- 
deed a discussion brings out 
almost as much feeling and acrimonious 
talk and, shall we say, sometimes as much 
bitterness as controversies over religion or 
politics. First there are the milking Short- 
horns; and some of these cows are wonders 
—rich in meat qualities and high in milk 
yields. You talk with their owners and you 
actually do catch the fever and feel a herd 
of such animals is exactly what you want. 

Then you go to the Holstein or Jersey or 
Ayrshire or Guernsey farm and there you 
see the excellence of the special purpose 
animal and you hear the arguments for this 
type, and off you go wondering just where 
to find the key that will unlock the door 
hiding all this mystery. You might as well 
confess—you stand for dairy or beef and 
you agree to let the other fellow do the ex- 
perimenting when both are combined. 

But the intent of this discussion is not to 
debate the dual purpose animal as against 
the special purpose cow; not to compare the 
profits of dairying as against beef produc- 
tion. Rather it is to point out that the spe- 
cial purpose breeds are not without merits 
when it comes to producing meat. It is ad- 
mitted, of course, that the specialized beef 
cow is not much of a milch cow. If she 
fairly decently supports her own offspring 
for a few weeks the owner is more than 
satisfied. But that cow, making market milk, 
would be out of the running before she 
starts. That is not her field, and everybody 
knows it. 

On the other hand, there are fat and flesh 
in the dairy stock. Many dairy cows have 
been sold in recent months at such good 
prices as to astonish even their owners. No- 
body ever thought an old dairy cow possibly 
could bring so much money in beef. But she 
turned the trick, to the advantage of the dairy 
industry and to the profit of her 
owner. In many instances, you 
see, she was old; in others she had 
beefy tendencies; in still others 
she never was a good milk pro- 
ducer anyway. Getting rid of 
these gave the better ones remain- ) 
ing a better chance to do better, 
and the added care and more feed 
turned the trick that meant the 
farmer being better off. 


Other Side of Dairy Cow 


But there is still another side.- 
Even the pure-bred specialized 
dairy strains and their kind as 
grades possess fat and flesh. It 
may be a bull calf not good 
enough to keep or to sell as a 
breeder, either for pure-bred or 
grade herds. What shall be done 











with these? What shall be done with the 
heifers which for some reason it is not de- 
sired to keep for milkers or breeding stock? 
Some will go, of course, the veal way—will 
be fed a lot of milk and other feed and in due 
time be shipped as veal. All well and good. 
But in some places, and in number these are 
legion, butter or cream is produced, there is 
no market for veal—so what to do with these 
discards, rejected males and heifers? They 
possess fat and flesh just as do the offspring 
of the beef stock. 

“What,” you say, “raise these as beef?” 
You are astonished. You wonder if the 
writer is sane. And he, knowing about how 
everybody feels, is going to duck, before you 
fire too many shots at him. However, before 
he slips away I want to leave a little testi- 
mony for you to think about, and that now 
comes in the next paragraph, a mere state- 
ment of fact. The testimony carries its own 
story, and the pictures accompanying this 
article visualize the animal and its product 
as it actually was. 

There was slaughtered in the animal hus- 
bandry department of the New York state 
agricultural department some time ago a 
pure-bred Ayrshire steer fattened by Ridge- 
wood farm of Oreland, Pa. The following 
statement gives the live and dressed weight 
and the weights of the various wholesale 
cuts. Live weight, 1150 pounds; carcass 
warm, 733 pounds; dressing percentage, 637. 
Weight of hide, 68 pounds, and of internal 
fat, 58 pounds. When cold the wholesale 
cuts weighed in pounds the following: 
Loins 98, ribs 73, round 150, chucks 186, 
plates 83, flanks 40, front shanks 18, suet 51, 
and shrinkage and trimmings 33, or a total 
of 733 pounds. The weighings were made 


and the authorized statement was signed by 
H. H. Wing, professor of animal husbandry 
of Cornell university. 

And now by way of comparison. At vari- 
ous experiment stations 11 Herefords were 
slaughtered and the dressed weight was 65%. 
Other beef breeds are as follows: 16 Angus 































































steers, dressed weight 64.8%; 26 Shorthorns, 
dressed weight 64.4%; 6 Galloways, dressed 
weight 63.9%. The average ‘weight of the 
Herefords was 1515 pounds, the Angus 1493 
pounds, the Shorthorns 1510, and the Gal- 
loways 1508. The Ayrshire here pictured 
and described weighed 1150 pounds and 
dressed out 733 pounds. The dressing per- 
centage was 63.7%. Not so bad, when you 
consider weight, is it? Really now these 
special purpose dairy breeds do have fat and 
flesh, don’t they? And when compared with 
those in the royal purple of beef the meat 
side of dairy stock isn’t to be ignored, is it? 
We have ignored it in the past, but have we 
been square either to ourselves or to the 
breeds? What do you think, Mr Dairyman, 
and you, Mr Breeder, of dairy stock? 


Dairymen’s League Doings 

The Dairymen’s league has arranged for 
a splendid exhibit and cozy corner for league 
members and their friends at New York 
state fair, Syracuse, September 8-13, located 
in the dairy building near the lecture hall. 
Members and their friends may stop to rest 
and exchange views on the important prob- 
lems before dairymen today. Various charts 
on the rear wall will contain the latest in- 
formation on cost of producing market milk. 

It is not only interesting, but very encour- 
aging, to note that the Dairymen’s league 
secured about 800 new members during July, 
which brings the total membership up to 
75,995 on August 1. What a comparison to 
the 13,000 members in 1916! The members 
now own 817,920 cows, 651,529 of these be- 
ing in New York state. Pennsylvania is 
well represented with 111,382 cows owned 
by 13,845 members. The leading counties in 
point of members, all in New York, are St 
Lawrence county with 2989, Erie 2733, 
Chenango 2633 and Delaware 2420. The re- 
cently formed branch of the league at Way- 
mart in Wayne county, Pennsylvania, is 
making progress. Telling of the busy season 
. in Chautauqua county, N Y, H. L. 
Creal, in charge of the dairymen’s 
organization work in that county, 
writes: “The past few weeks have 
been very busy, due to late spring 
and consequent pile-up of work. 
As a result, the organization work 
is at a standstill. However, the 
picnic season is now at hand and 
with the opportunity to rub el- 
bows and exchange ideas, there 
promises to be much activity. 

“Some local branches of the 
Dairymen’s league are on the 
point of building or buying. Our 
farm bureau picnic comes on Au- 
gust 23. State Leader H. E. 
Babcock, Congressman Daniel 
A. Reed and Bradley Fuller of 
the league will be among the 
speakers.” ~ 
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An Ayrshire Steer Fattened for Beef and the Resultant Cuts 


An ordinary Ayrshire, that is certain. A real, dairy-breed Ayrshire, 
pure in breeding, not a drop of beef blood in his veins. But 
the meat! It looks good, fit to eat; and some day a great deal 


kind of beef will be produced—not from Ayrshires only, but also from 
look at Holsteins, Guernseys, and many lines of Jerseys. Meat as a side line to 


of this the dairy is like mutton to wool in the sheep. 
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This Drink Doesn’t 
Change Its Price 


Its quality doesn’t vary, 
and it doesn't start a 


The Original 


OSTUM CEREAL 


is pure and drug-free. It 
will agree with you, and 
its rich, robust flavor 
makes it a big favorite. 


Postum is a real part of 
any meal for old and 


“There's a Reason” 





Dont Forget Last Winter ! 


Silo now. You'll be surprised at our low prices. 


M ‘sc certain of your feed supply. Buy an Indiana 


We'll make delivery immediately, 
Factory. Write for prices. 


from our nearest 


SELL YOUR HORSES NOW 


Save their winter feed. Cut your corn and do all your Fall work with 


the Indiana Tractor. An All 


Round One-Man-Tractor that does more 


work at less cost than any other tractor. Let us tell you what Farm. 


ers from Maine to Mexico say 
about it—and what it will do for 
you on your farm using the im- 
plements you have. 


The Indiana Silo Company 


923 Union Building... Anderson, 

921 Silo Buildin 7 Ronene City, ue 
921 Indiana Bui ding, Des Moines, Ia, 
922 Live Stock Exch’ge, Ft.Worth,Tex, 





BETTER HOGS 
ON LESS GRAIN 


0 
y U Can develop more meat and 


ester =~ fed wet or 
it a ge eed). One ton aaeole 
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or alfalfa . 
POULTRY, TOO. ~—_ 
Meat Meal Digester, cheaper than Di- 
gester Tankage. A palatable digester. 
MAKE FEEDS COUNT—Frag Booklet AA Explains. 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., Buffalo, Wi. Y. 

Also Poultry Feeds, Meat + ie. Solu- 

"Bepe sil ‘grades: 

Bet, Oa, SE Bs Bz 
If Dealers 

can’t supply, 
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Ye Off Silos 


I now have my third 
consignment of silos, 
the last for this season, 
which I will sell by 
mail at my usual low 


prices. High grade 
silos. of well known 
make, best material, 
and strictly first-class 
in every way. Order 
before this lot is ex- 
hausted and save pre- 
cisely one-half. 


M. L. SMITH, Manufacturer’s Agt. 


112 Flood Building, 
MBADVILLE, PA. 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
with all the papers about it 
eents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 


dress label 


showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal or veterinary questions for which 
a personal answer by mail is desired should 
each be accompanied by ene dollar ($1). 

im the printed page any subsertber’s questions, 


No charge whatever for answering 
whether on law, veterinary, or other 


Get All Your Wheat Is Worth 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST IS HERE TO 
PROTECT YOU AGAINST THE LOW GRADE 
IMPOSITION 
Does the buyer of your wheat 

grade it too low? Are you thus being 

“done” out of a fair price for your 

wheat? What prices are offered for 

each of the different grades of wheat 
in your vicinity? Give the names and 
addresses of the dealers, buyers or 
mills that offer these prices. Please 
write today to American Agriculturist, 

815 Fourth avenue, New York city, 

answers in full to these questions, in- 

closing a teaspoonful sample of you 
wheat. 

There is a way under the federal 
law to protect you against fraud or 
extortion in the grading of your 
wheat. The senate committee on agri- 
culture at Washington declares that 
many farmers have been forced to 
sacrifice on their wheat through its 
being graded too low, whereas the 
buyer or miller gets the top notch 
@rice for the flour ground from it. 
'Wheat is at least one of the staple 
crops grown in our middle states for 
which the federal law affords some 
measure of protection against such 
fraud. 

American Agriculturist hereby of- 
fers to fight out this thing to a finish 
for any of its subscribers who have 
been victimized or who are in danger 
of being imposed upon. The time has 
come to call a halt on this and-other 
forms of imposition against farmers. 
We are not satisfied merely to de- 
nounce such injustice. American Agri- 
culturist is ready to co-operate with 
any farmer whose replies to the above 
questions prove that he needs help. 

Furthermore, it should be distinctly 
understood that while the government 
guaranteed price of wheat is $2.3914 
per bushel for No 1 wheat at New 
York, $2.39 at Philadelphia, $2.39% 
at Baltimore, the original grower of 
the wheat is entitled to get as much 
more than this price as the market 
will pay. The best No 1 northern 
spring wheat sold as high as $3 a 
bushel on the Minneapolis market; 
the premium now somewhat smaller. 

We do not mean to imply that 
American Agriculturist can compel 
the trade to pay you $3 for your 
wheat, but we do propose to invoke 
the federal statute to protect you 
against being victimized by having 
your whéat unjustly graded below its 
real quality and true worth. You as 
seller must negotiate the price with 
the buyer. But Uncle Sam affords 
you some protection in the matter of 
grade, and in the margin which the 
buyer may exact from you for his 
expenses and profits. We hope that 
every wheat grower who has any 
cause for complaint will write in de- 
tail at the earliest possible moment, 
sending all the evidence and papers 
in the case with sample of the grain, 
at the same time complying with the 
two points in the heading of this de- 


partment. 
Time This Should Stop 


A subscriber made a shipment of 
cherries July 2 from Westboro, Mass, 
to a party in Springfield, Mass. 
neglecting to show the cOonsignee’s 
street address on the shipping tag. The 
shirment was received in Springfield 
July 3. Because the street address 
was not shown, the express com- 
pany, instead of looking up the name 
in the directory, sent out a postal 
card notice to the consignee. This 
was not received until the following 
day and the consignee immediately 
called at the express Office, but found 
the shipment had spoiled because of 
delay. He refused to accept same. 
The express company then sold the 
shipment and after the express 
charges were deducted, forwarded the 
net proceeds of 38 cents to the ship- 
per’s express agent at Westboro for 
delivery to the shipper.. The shipper 
wisely refused this amount and 


claim, 
and inclose 15 
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The express company refused our 
claim as they stated the fault was 
with the shipper in failing to include 
the consignee’s street address. We wil] 
not accept this refusal, however, and 
propose to push this~matter to the 
utmost to see if the express company 
can treat just claims fn this high- 
handed manner. 

If the express company had dis- 
Played even reasonable judgment its 
first course of action would have been 
to find the consignee’s street address 
in the directory or telephone book. 
We find it appears in both. Ship- 
pers will not stand for such careless- 
ness by government employees. The 
country shipper gets little enough for 
his produce as it is; without having to 
suffer an additional loss through the 
carelessness of public carriers, 


Does Your Paper sometimes fail to 
come? Look at the address label on 
the last copy received. See if your 
correct route or box number is on it. 
lf not, or if there is any other omis- 
sion or error, write us immediately, 
attaching your present address label 
and giving full information, so that 
proper correction may be made for 
the next issue, Your correct and com- 
plete address is absolutely essential 
for the prompt and regular delivery 
of your paper. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to uny subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”” We are not  respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 





Cigar Leaf Tobacco 











Harvest Progresses Rapidly 


Rapid progress, with occasional in- 
terruption because of rains, has 
been made in cutting and housing 
tobacco in all cigar leaf sections. 
The crop is coming down nicely, qual- 
ity generally excellent, and, properly 
handled in the curing and marketing 
should mean good money for growers. 
The situation is without particular 
development the past week. An east- 
ern concern has bought a total) of 600 
acres tobacco, paying largely for best 
primed Havana seed leaf 43@45c p Ib. 

Comparatively little buying in the 
field as a whole is noted up to the 
present time; some reports of transac- 
tions in particularly attractive prime 
Havana seed tobacco around 50c p Ib, 
or possibly a little less. But it may 
be safely said that no market has been 
established up to the middle of the 
month. 

Growers are firm in their views, be- 
lieving not only the held-over left 
from the °18-crop will be wanted but 
also all of the "19 crop.. Wages are 
high in all directions, wage earners 
spend money freely, and it is safe to 
say that manufacturers and retailer’ 
have more than passed on to con- 
sumers of cigars the added cost in 


recent months of raw material and _ 


other expenses. This means that 
manufacturers and middlemen are 
perhaps making more money than 
ever before in cigars. 

The total amount of cigar leaf 
tobacco held by manufacturers and 
@ealers July 1, according to the com- 
missioner of internal revenue, was 
slightly more than one year ago, this 
evenly distributed among the various 
types of broadleaf, Havana seed, etc. 
In Pa stocks were’ a little larger that 
@ year ago, in O somewhat smaller. 
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For Your Protection Always Mention pre 


A. A. When Writing Advertisers = asked us to take up the claim. 


6-16 Willew 8t., Sidney, N.Y. 
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Milk Quantity a Big Factor 


How many milk producers have se- 
riously reckoned with the fact, and 
its depressing effect on our business, 
that aside from the certified produc- 
ers and those 
who sell direct 
to the consum- 
ers, there is ab- 
solutely no ef- 
fort and really 
no thought to 
c o-ordinate 
supply and de- 
mand through- 
out the year. 
More or less 
milk is produced 
as fancy or 
seasonable con- 
ditions control. 
The dealers, 
bearing all of 
the responsibil- 
ity incident to a daily demand, try to 
take profits accordingly and they are 
justified. 

In flush times they buy beyond 
their immediate wants, manufactur- 
ing the surplus as. best they can, 
which is usually done in a most cost- 
ly manner. Then they buy when the 
supply runs short in territory outside 
the regular supply. We do not seem 
to have learned that the one and only 
cause for our elaborate system of 
middlemen is the lack of guarantee by 
the producers of either quality or 
quantity. The consumers have, there- 
fore, unconsciously demanded numer- 
ous checks and balances to eliminate 
the undesirable, more or less efficient- 
ly. They grade the balance and put 
away stocks in the flush to tide over 
periods of scarcity, excepting, of 
course, perishable goods that come in 
their season. To some extent these 
last are cared for by the canners. 

Here is the essence of the whole 
middleman trouble to so many of us. 
Without him with our present point of 
view and attitude, the business of 
farm products production would be 
shot to pieces. Just as fast as we 
learn these things we will be able to 
get close to the final buyer and user 
of our goods and wares. As I cogitate 
about the situation over which we 
generally feel that we have no respon- 
sibility I am reminded of the Jew 
who was asleep on board a burning 
steamer. Responding to the general 
call of get up the ship’s afire he said: 
“Vat I care, ’taint my ship.” 


Job Not Altogether Easy 


It is no self-running task, as I know 
from experience, to maintain a herd 
flow throughout the year within nar- 
row limitations. Our own pastures 
are now gone, so far as a main supply 
is concerned. The cows pick quite 
busily after being filled in the barn as 
a sort of apple sauce after a meal, I 
guess, It is rather an interesting and 
rather delicate question to know just 
how much of the ration should be 
given in a green, watery feed and how 
much in dried feeds. 

The use of supplemental green feeds 
at this season of the year is often dis- 
appointing for it does not carry 
enough dry matter to supply the de- 
mand of the body and to produce a 
flow of milk at the same time. Diges- 
tible dry matter always has been and 
always will be the thing that pro- 
duces milk. While the animal must 
have water, the cheapest and best way 
is to give it to her, bucket or trough. 

I think a small amount of succu- 
lent feed, perhaps from 5 to 10% of 
the total dry matter required is bet- 
ter, not so much because it is in that 
form, but due to the fact that it is 
appetizing and more dry matter will 
be consumed and digested. 

Following out this theory -we are 
feeding hay and grain twice a day, 
and at once after the morning feed 
of hay the cows are given as much 
green buckwheat as they will eat up 
clean. It is also a saving of labor to 
feed a minimum of green stuff, which 
is heavy and hard to handle. The 
time er? strength employed in feeding 
hay .s unimportant. We are feeding 

















H. E, COOK 


American Agriculturist, August 23, 1919 
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buckwheat now because we have it. 
Following about August 15 to 20 al- 
falfa will come in for a time. Then 
will come the aftermath in the mead- 
ows to be plowed for corn next year. 
By the time that is gone either 
mature corn or silage will be fed. 

It is far more important that we 
look carefully to the condition of the 
dried fodders than to their superior 
value before drying. I have fed green 
rye and timothy as the heads were 
showing and alfalfa inthe ordernamed 
with no appreciable change in milk 
flow. The expense and uncertainty of 
drying these forage plants at the time 
of their highest percentage of diges- 
tibility make it quite impossible com- 
mercially. On the other hand if much 
thought is not exercised when we feed 
these easily digested green feeds, we 
shall be substituting weight for dry 
matter and actually get less milk from 
the green stuff than from hay cut 
when full grown and mature. 

For best results, cow feeders must 
have some scientific knowledge, but 
to a greater degree combined with it 
must be a well-organized sense and 
judgment or the scientific facts will 
not function. 


Farm Help Satisfied 

Our hay harvest of approximately 
300 tons was completed Jily 31 at 9 
pm. The plan of paying our regular 
force of farm workers $1 each for the 
time between supper and darkness 
proved a most profitable investment. 
Horses and machinery cost nothing 
for this overtime and the regular or- 
ganized force could accomplish more 
working together than extra help 
brought in during the regular work- 
ing hours. rs 

We found under the light saving 
hour schedule that we drew in very 
little hay in the forenoon, which made 
the after supper worth double the 
forenoon time. I could not observe any 
less eiliciency following day, although 
such things are very hard to meas- 
ure. I was satisfied the men were sat- 
fsfied and haying was shortened at 
least 10 days.—[H. E. Cook. 


Leghorns Lead Missouri Contest 


The total number of eggs laid in July 
by the 300 hens in the eighth National 
egg laying contest at Mountain Grove, 
Mo, was 4853, or an average of over 
16 pens per hen. A pen of five Brown 
Leghorns from Missouri won the cup 
‘for July by laying 118 eggs during the 
month. The sales value of eggs for 
the average bird in July was 44 cents 
.or to date, $5.38. The sales value of 
eggs from the best pen in July was 
$3.94, or to date, $40.60. The average 
price received for the eggs during 
July was 40 cents a dozen. 

LEADING JULY PENS OF EACH VARIETY 
{Number of Eggs Laid.] 
Brown Leghorn, Missouri ..... oankue 
R C White Leghorn, Missouri ....112 
CS Te, SRE ok. o0%ccecctce . 109, 
Rhode Island White, Connecticut .105 
Ancona, Missouri ...... Jenaneuaes 105 
Barred Plymouth Rock, Missouri 104 

te Plymouth Rock, Missouri ..102 
S C White Leghorn, Missouri .... 96 
White Wyandotte, Illinois 
Silver Wyandotte, Iowa .......... 938 
Buff Leghorn, Illinois ........... 92 
R C Red, Missouri ....... nte~ebe.e 
Buff Wyandotte, Massachusetts .. 82 
Black Langshan, Missouri ...... 73 
Black Langshan, Missouri ....... Té 
Buff Orpington, Missouri’........ 61 


Buff Orpington, Missouri .../.... 61 
Jersey MRegistrations—The Jersey 


cattle club registered 217 bulls and 
410 cows during the week ending Au- 


gust 8. In the same period it record- - 


ed transfers of 238 bulls and 714 cows. 


Taking Holstein Census—The Hol- 
sein-Friesian association of America 
is to secure a census of the living 
registered cattle of the breed. Pres D. 
D. Aitken of the association believes 
the knowledge gained by an accurate 
census would be of inestimable value 
in hundreds of ways. It would show 
the longevity of the breed, the years 
of usefulness on an average and the 
number that might be expected each 
year from nature’s production, 
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What would two extra quarts of milk per day 


from every cow mean to you in dollars and cents at the 
end of the year? No matter what the size of your herd, this 
would run into big money. d you can get these extra profits 

feeding your cows International Special Dairy Feed, Two 
extra quarts of milk per day isn’t unusual — hundreds of dairy- 
men say it is a common occurrence for them. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


i 


Makes Milk in Double-Quick Time 


When dairymen write us letters saying they have never found any ration to 
equal International Special Dairy Feed—that they are saving money on 
feed — and getting more milk, it is time for you'to investigate. Find out about 
the ingredients—scientifically blended grains, grain products, cottonseed meal, 
feeding molasses, etc.— every one a milk-maker. en try it on your cows. 
If you do this, you will never change to any other feed. is unusual feed is 
not an experiment. Before a single pound of 
feed was shipped from our factory, practical 
feeding tests covering months were made by 
expert dairymen. It was tried on cows of all 
kinds—the 4 ce and the scrubs. And it 
made good. Then—and not until then — was 
International Special Dairy Feed offered to you. 


See Your Dealer TODAY 


Don’t say “This feed looks good to me, but I’ll 
wait until tomorrow.” Tomorrow never comes. 
A promise never increased the milk flow yet. 
See your dealer today and order a trial ton. 
It is guaranteed to make good for you. If there 
is no International dealer near you, write to us. 


International Sugar Feed Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
LIVE SALESMEN WANTED 














































































































































Nine reliable kinds—bearded and beardless. Har- 
vested and in the barns before recent rains—sound 
—dry—clean—now ready for shipment direct to 
farmers. Varieties that yield more per acre—require 
less seed. _Hardiest and most prolific types known. 
Produced in the fertile wheat soils of Lancaster 
County, Pa., where winter wheat does its best. 
Cleaned to perfection. 

Seed is closely graded—clean of cockle—rye—cheat—garlic— 
smut—scab—etc. 

Hoffman’s Seed Wheat is offered to you at very moderate 
prices that usually permit changing seed at less cost than $1 
per acre. Results from its planting are bound to pay you 
splendid returns on your investment. 

Shown here is head of “Leap’s Prolific’—most popular va- 
riety—yielding 36 to 42 bu. per acre. Very hardy—reliable— 
dependable kind to sow. Read about “Leap’s Prolific’ and 
our other varieties in 


Free Seed Wheat Catalog 


Write for Catalog and Seed Samples today—both are free— 
but you must ask for them. ‘Tell us you saw this ad in the 
American Agriculturist. 

Seed Wheat must be satisfactory. 
with seed—return it—we'll refund 


freight. 
sced—99.80%, pure—highest germina- 


Alfalfa Seed tion. Hardiest strain of seed you 


can buy—means successful stands. “Extri”’ brand—Kansas 
grown seed—also of high test. Alfalfa Seed Samples and special 
booklet, “How to Grow Alfalfa,” free. 


Hoffman's “Farmer’s Choice” 
Timothy Seed 


brand Timothy Seed is the cleanest 

and soundest seed you can buy— 
tests 9914 to 99%% pure. Germination almost perfect. Samples 
free. Write us today, 


A.H. Hoffman, Inc., tancaster CoP 


If you are not pleased 
your money and pay all 


“Northwest” brand—Idaho grown 
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Grade A—made of the very highest grade double tan, strictly 
solid selected leather, especially made for Farm Wear. Double 
Tannage will best resist action of the manure. We spare no 
expense to build these shoes, so as to be the best, solidest and most comfortable 
Farm Shoe on the market. We send them to you on approyal, at our expense 
and at our risk. id no money in advance; just mail the coupon and fay only 
on arrival of your shoes. They cost you absolutely nothing; if they 
are not a8 we represent them to be, send them back at our expense. 
Your money back without any delay. 


— HOLSON SHOE CO., Boston, Dept. B. “""" 


Send one pair, Grade..--........-.- 
I am buying them on approval—my money back if I want it. 




























forWHEAT 


You can’t afford to experiment with a year’s wheat 
crop and you don’t have to—this has been done for you. 


Everything in the way of ical and scientific data—laboratory, factory 
and field tests with fertilizers for wheat on all types of scils—has been 
condensed and boiled down to four special formulas. 


Armour's four Cereal Special Fertilizers fill every wheat need and supply 
the plant food that your soil lacks, 


Armours 


Cereal Special 


fertilizers 


supply the right amounts of plant food—from the right materials— 
quickly available ammonia to start the wheat off in the Falland give ita 

root growth; available phosphoric acid and potash to stiffen the 
straw, fill out the grain, make it plump and heavy and ripen the crop 
early, They feed the crop just the plant 
food it needs, neither too much nor too little, 


Eliminate guess work and chance this 
Fall—benefit by the experience of others. 
Use Armour’s Cereal Special Fertilizers— 
the right fertilizer for wheat. 


Choose the One That 
Suits Your Soil 


On sandy soil—use Armour's Cereal Special Fer- 
tilizer No. 1—2#-10-4. 

On loam soil—use Armour's Cereal Special Fer- 
tilizer No. 2-#-10-4 

On_clay_soil—use Armour's Cereal Special Fer- 
tilizer No. 8—2-12-2. 

If you have a heavy clay soil which you know can 
supply the necessary potash use Armour'sCerea} 
Special Fertilizer No, 4—2-12-0. 

See our local sales agent NOW —tell him to 

reserve your requirements. Ask him for a copy 

of our new Wheat Booklet—"Turning Fertilizer 
lars into Wheat Dollars” or write us direct. 
*t delay—wheat seeding time willsoon be here. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


* Baltimore oss Chicago 








WHEN YOU BUY AN ENGINE 


Get your money’s worth! 


Don’t buy one that would be 
*‘ cheap at halt the price.’’ An 


ABENAQUE ENGINE 


is always worth more than it 
costs. Write Department ‘‘A’’ 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 














ENTER A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


We have an exceptional opportunity to offer a man who wants to enter a business 
of his own. You can double your money in six months’ time and establish a permanent 
business. The line of goods you sell will be Farm Implements, in need by every farmer, 
and priced within the reach of all. Our line is nationally advertised. An advertising 
campaign will be carried on direet to the farmer for you at our expense. A splendid 
opportunity. A snap for a live wire who has financial backing from $500 up. Give full 
information about yourself with references. If satisfactory we will send full details. 

ddress: J. D. RANCK, 1409 Avenue J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














R a limited time only, we offer 
} highest grade extra heavy 12 gauge 
barbed wire at less than the cost of manu- 
facture; 4 point barbs % in. long, spaced 8 
3 im. apart. Coated with best special 
weather resisting paint. Put up in reels 
of 750 ft. weighing 58 Ibs. 


Special Low Prices! 
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New Trouble with Potatoes 


QAUSE MAY BE BORAX IN AMERICAN 
POTASH FROM SEARLE’S LAKE DISTRICT 

Much excitement has been caused 
in the great potato growing region of 
the Aroostook, northern Maine, by 
the “mysterious” injury to a failure 
of the crop in certain fields. The dam- 
age May run into a vast sum. Pains- 
taking investigations, summarized by 
Director Woods of that state’s exper- 
iment station, afford the following. 
Every potash grower is invited to re- 
port any trouble instantly to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, New York. 


Symptoms of Borax Trouble 

The worst cases show a very uneven stand 
wth many partial or total failu.es to ger- 
minate. The plants which did come are weak 
and decidedly undersized. About July 20, when 
adjoining healthy fields showed even stands 
which nearly covered the ground, the fields 
that were severly injured had many plants 2 to 
8 inches high and weak and spindling. Various 
gradations in size could be found up to those 
which were nearly normal, These weak plants 
at this time and earlier in the season showed 
considerable yellowing of the leaves, particu- 
larly at the margin, some of the milder cases 
being simply “gild-edged” as one man ex- 
pressed it. 


Where severely affected plants occurred, the 
fertilizer used would be found in nearly all 
cases in fairly close contact with the seed 
piece or stem, depending somewhat on the type 
of planter used. Stem injury—consisting of a 
characteristic browning—was much mofe com- 
mon where the planter distributed beneath it 
or mixed with the soil surrounding it. The 
roots of the entire base of the stem showed 
varying amounts of injury, often being en- 
tirely burned off. Frequently the entire shoot 
was burned off. Sometimes this would have 
an uninjured portion below, from which new 
shoots would come, resulting in “skips.” In 
some instances it would seem as if the potato 
had made little or no attempt to germinate. 
Usually where weak or injured plants occurred 
the seed piece remained and sound, as 
though protected from invasion by soil fungi 
and bacteria. 

After the rains came in July, the plants 
which survived began to show considerable 
improvement in size and appearance. 
was very evident from examinations of the 
same fields in the third week in July and again 
the first week in August. On the date of the 
first examination it was observed that the 
plants were putting out new roots nearer the 
surface of the soil to replace those that had 
been destroyed near the base of the stem. 
These new rodts were apparently able to se- 
cure sufficierit food and moisture near the gur- 
face of the soi] between the dates mentioned, 
to produce fairly marked growth changes in 
the case of many of the stunted plants, This 
growth apparently is coming too late to ma- 
terially affect the probable yield. 

The new trouble above described in no way 
resembles potash-hunger of potatoes. 

There appears to be no evidence 
whatever of a parasitic disease con- 
nected with this trouble. As far as 
one can ascertain from a study of 
conditions in the field, and the field 
evidence is in certain definite cases 
very convincing, it is associated with 
the brand of fertilizer used and ap- 
parently with the brand of potash 
used in this fertilizer. 

Naturally no definite experiments 
had been. planned by the farmers 
who had used this particular fer- 
tilizer, but in getting at the his- 
tory of the operations, it was 
possible to work out a fairly good 
series, practically as good as though 
an experiment had been definitely 
planned. That the loss was due to 
the fertilizer was clearly established 
on severat farms where the same 
fertilizer was used in varying propor- 
tions, ranging from poun per 
acre down to no application whatso- 
ever. For example, one man began 
by applying a ton to the acre, but 
later when he still had ten acres to 
plant discovered that the fertilizer 
was running short, and shut down 
the amount that the .planter would 
deliver. The final two acres were 
planted without fertilizer. Where 
one ton per acre was used there was 
practically no stand. When he began 
reducing the amount applied, the 
stand began to improve until on the 
final part where no fertilizer was 
used a perfect stand was had. Inci- 
dents similar to this were found on 
various other farms. 

The company whose goods seem to 
be giving the largest and most uni- 
form amount of trouble of any in the 
county put ont three formulas, one 
without any potash, one with 4% and 
another with 6% potash. Wherever 
the fertilizer which -eontained no 
potash was used, a practically 
perfect . stand was had. Where 
the 4% goods was used in small 
amounts there was.a reasonably good 
stand. But when the application 
reached up to a ton per acre the 
stand was poor. With the goods 
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carrying 6% potash fat more 

was observed when 

pounds per acre was used than in the 
case of the 4% goods. The deduc- 
tions from the notes taken on large 
numbers of fields indicate very 
clearly that it was the potash that 
was responsible for the trouble. 

Attributed to Excess of Borax 

Because of war conditions, practi- 
cally all of the potash which was used 
in American goods the present sea- 
son were of American origin, al- 
though some Alsacian potash was 
available later in the season and went 
into some mixtures that were used 
in Maine. Of the American potashes 
quite a large part was obtained from 
Searle’s Lake, the waters of which 
carry considerable quantities of po- 
tash together with some borax. 
Searle’s Lake potash was used ex- 
clusively by the company whose goods 
were most largely at fault and to 
some extent by the four other com- 
panies where trouble with the potato 
crop was found. 

Naturally not a large amount of 
work has been done to determine the 
poisonous effect of boron which is the 
mineral that enters into borax. In 
1918 the Indiana station found poison- 
our results from the use of borax. 

Probably more or less of Searle’s 
Lake potash has been used in fertili- 
zers in Maine in preceding years. If 
the poisonous trouble is due to the 
borax as is suspicioned, it would not 
be likely to be very noticeable with 
the ordinary moisture’ conditions. 
But June, 1919, after the potatoes 
were planted was particularly dry, 
unusually so for Aroostook, there 
being less than an inch of rain in- 
stead of 4 to 6 inches which they 
commonly have in that month. Borax 
is easily water soluble and if there 
had been the usual atnount of rain 
probably that would have dissolved 
out the borax and carried it far 
enough away from the roots of the 
plants so that the injurious effect 
would not have been noticeable. 

On one field after half of it was 
planted there came a heavy shower. 
The other half was planted later. 
There is a very good stand indeed on 
the part that was planted prior to 
the rain and almost a crop failure on 
the part that was planted after the 
rain, 

At U S department of agriculture’s 
farm Searles’ Lake potash was mixed 
with the soil before the seed was 
planted, with the result that they 
have a good stand-and the potatoes 
appear normal with the exception that 
the edges of the leaves have the slight 
yellowing which seems to be charac- 
teristic of the boron poisoning. 

No Permanent Injury to Land 

There is little reason to fear that 
any permanent injury to the land 
from this application of fertilizer will 
result, although the crop is very se- 
verely reduced On many fields the 
present year. In addition to the fact 
that borax is water soluble and is 
likely to be dissolved and carried by 
the rains so it would never again be 
in the soil in concentrated solution, 
the department’s experience cited 
above, together with field observa- 
tions where men had _ replanted, 
thereby mixing the soil and fertilizer 
more completely together, and ob- 
tained a perfect stand, all indicate 
that the borax will not remain in the 
soil. If it does, thoroughly mixing 
the soil, as would be done in plow- 
ing and fitting for the crops, to- 
gether with the action of the rain 
water, would make the land sweet 
and safe for future erops. 

Definite Conclusions Still Await 

There are so many things involved 
in potato growing that definite con- 
clusions can be reached only slowly 
at best, and somewhat imperfectly. 
High grade fertilizers, such as are 
universally used in potato growing in 
Maine, of necessity carry strong 
chemicals. Applied, as these are, by 
the same machine that drops and 
covers the seed, there is a very im- 
perfect mixture of the fertilizer with 
the soil. In wet soil these powerful 
water soluble chemicals are rapidly 
distributed by capillary ‘action. In 
dry soil, without following rain, 
these chemicals remain practically in 
touch with the seed. 

While the evidence of field studies 
indicates that the potash, and not the 
nitrogen or phosphoric acid, is the 
source of the trouble, and while 
potash carrying borax seems to be 
the mischief maker, much remains to 
be done before definite conclusions 
can be reached. 
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The Fair Season 





Mass 


Michigan, Detroit .... 


New Jersey, Trenton 


State Fairs 


Connecticut, Berlin .. Sep 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, 


t 22-27 
Sept 15-20 


Oh EE Aug 29-Sept 7 
cuban cared Sept 29-Oct 3 


New York, Syracuse ............... Sept 8-13 
Ohio, Columbus ..............+- -Aug 25-29 
Vermont, White River Junction ....Sept 9-12 
Virginia, Richmond ................ Oct 6-11 
West Virginia, Wheeling ............ Sept 145 


Local and County Fairs 


NEW YORK 


Altamont, 
16-19 


16-19 
Broome, Whitney ia 


Albany, 
Allegany, angie, 


a heres Little i 


cnauiauqua, Dunkirk- 
me , 8 9-13 
emung, Elmira, 
“ell 8 30-0 5 
Chenango, Norwich, 


Chenango, Afton, S 9-12 
Clinton, Plattsburg, e 


Columbia, Chatham, 


Delaware, Delhi, 8 9-12 
Delaware, Walton, 8 2-5 
Dutchess, 


Erie. Hamburg, 8 23-27 
Essex, Westport, 
Franklin, Malone, 


nesee, Batavia, 
- , we 16-20 
jefferson, Cape Vincent, 
’ 8 9-12 
lewis, Lowville, A 26-29 
Livingston, Avon, 8 9-11 
Livingston, Hemlock, 


Brookfield, 


15-20 
Monroe, Brockport 
A 27-30 
Monroe, Rochester, 8 1-6 
Montgomery, Fonda, 


New York, New York. Z 
New York, New York. ’ 
Oneida, Bome, 


A 2%- 
Oneida, Vernon, S 25-2 
Oneida, Boonville, 8 2- 5 


Madison, 


Ontario, Conandeseus. . 
Ontario, Naples, B 10-1 


2 
Orleans, Albion 8 3-6 
Oswego, Fulton, 81-5 
Otsego, Coepuaioms, a 3-3 
3 


Otsego, Morris, S 30-0 
Otsego, Oneonta, 8 15-19 
Otsego, Bichfleld Springs. 
Queens, Mineola, S 23-27 
Rensselaer, Troy, }S 1-4 


Bensselaer, Nassau. 3 


26-29 


sae Lawrence, Gouver- 
A 19-22 


8 
§t Lawrence, Canton, 
A 


neur, 
8&t Lawrence, Pot sdam, 


Saratoga, Ballston Sa, 
Schoharie, Coble skill, z 
Schuyler, Watkins, 
S 25-26 
Seneca, Waterloo, 
S 23-25 
Steuben, Bath, § 23-26 
Steuben, Hornell, 
A2 
Steuben, Troupsburg, 
Buffolk, Riverhead, 
16-19 


Sullivan, Moaticell, - 
Tioga. Ow 


433 9. 12 

Tompkins, *Gthaca. 
S 16-19 
Tompkins, Trumansburg, 
A 26-29 


Washington, Hudson 
Falls, A 26-29 
Wayne, Lyons, 8 18-20 
Wayne, Newark, A 28-30 
Wayne, Palmyra, 8 25-27 
Yates, Penn Yan, S 3-6 
Yates, Dundee, 0 8-10 


OHIO 
Adams, West Union, 
S$ 9-12 


Allen, Lima, 8 9-12 
Auglaize, Wapokoneta, 
8 16-19 
Belmont, St Caiogeviite, 
8 9-12 
O 7-10 
Butler, Hamilton, O 7-10 
Carroll, pee 


Brown, Geo: 


30-0 3 
Columbiana, Lisbon, 

8 16-18 
Coshocton, Coshocton, 

O 7-10 
Crawford, Bucyrus 

s 10-13 
Curahoga, Berea, 8 16-18 
Darke, Greenville, 

a 25-29 
Deflance, Hicksvill 

Ss. 16-19 

Erie, Sandusky, 8 23-26 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 

O 15-18 
Fulton, Wauseon, 8S 2-5 
Geauga, Burton, 8 16-19 
Guernsey, Old Washing: 

On, 


Hancock, Findlay, te 
Harrison, Cadi, 8 16-18 

enury apoleon, 
A 26-29 


Hocking, Logan, S 24-27 
Jackson, Wellston, 


J 22-25 
Jefferson, Smithfield, 

S 24-26 
lake, Painesville, 

§ 9-12 
Licking, Newark, $ 9-12 
Logan, Belefontaine, Lee 


lorain, Elyria, § 1-2 
Marion, Marion, § 16-20 
Medina, Medina, 8 9-11 
Miami, Troy, 8 22-26 
Montgomery, 
8 1- 
Morran, McConnells- 
le, “ 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, 


Nobie, i, 
Sein Sg oe /- 3- 5 


"§ 8-12 
Portage, Ravenna, 
A 26-29 


ss Bradford, Troy, 
uak: 


Preble, Eaton, 
03 


Putnam, Ottawa, 07-11 
Bichland, ame 1 


23-26 

Sandusky, Fremont, 
8 16-19 
Seneca, Tiffin, A 26-29 


Shelby, Sidney, 
Stark, Canton, § an 27 
Summit, 


00 
Trumbull, me 8 2- 
Tuscarawas, Dover, O 6- 
Union, Marysville, 8 2- 
fan Wert, Van Wert, 


Warren, Lebanoa, 8 9- ia 
Wayne, Wooster, 0 6- 
Williams, Montpelier, 
Wood, Bowling Green, 


Wyandot, Upper San- 
dusky, 8 2-5 


3 
5 
9 
5 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Adams, Bendersrilie, : 
Allegheny, Imperial, 
Armstrong, Days. : 


Armstrong, Apollo A6-9 
Beaver, New Brighton. . 


Bedford, ame | 03 
Berks, Reading §S 16-20 
Blair, Altoona, 8 16-19 
Bradford, Towanda, 


Bradford, Athens, 


Bucks, Q 
Butler, North W ashing- 
ton 


9-12 
Butler, Butler, ss -5 
Cambria, Carrol a, 


Cameron, Emporium, oi 
Carbon, Lehighton, 

8 30-083 
Centre, Centre Hall, 
Chester, West Chester. 


-30 

Clarion, Clarion, $ ie. 19 
Clearfield, Clearfie! 

S 16-19 


Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
S 30-0 


3 

Crawford, Conneaut 
Lake, 26-29 

Crawford, Titusv ille, 
8S 9-12 

Cumberland, Carlisle, 

8 22-27 
Dauphin, Gratz, 5 2-5 
Elk, St Mary’s, 8 23-26 


Erie, Corry, A 26-29 
Erie, Wattsburg, 
Green, Waynesburg, 


A 19 

Greene, Carmichaels, 
16- 

~~ Hunting- 


Indiana, Indiana, S$ 2 2-5 
Jefferson, Brookville, 
S$ 9-12 
Juaniata, Port Royal, 
9-12 
Lancaster, Lancaste er, 
S 30-0 4 
Lebanon, Lebanon, 
%~ ) 


A 26 
Lehigh, Allentown, 
99 
Luzerne, Dallas, 
S 16-19 
Lycoming, Hughesville, | 
Oo 


McKean, 


Smethport, 


Stoneboro, 
§ 22-25 

Mercer, Mercer, S 17-1 

Mifflin, Lewistown, 


Mercer, 


Monroe, Stroudsburg, 4 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
8 9-13 
Northumberland, Milton, 
7-10 
Perry, Newport, na 
Philadelphia, Philadel 
Philadelphia, Philadel. 
Dhia, N 
Somerset, Somerset. 
Somerset, Meyersdale 
8S 16-1 
Sullivan, a, : 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 
: S 9-1 
Tioga, Mansfield, 8 16-19 
Tioga, Westfield, 8S 9-12 
Union, —— 
14-17 
Venango, Oil cay s 
O 29- -31 
Warren, Warren, § 2-5 
Washington, Arden, | 
Washington, Bursetis- 
town 8 30- 
Way nes, Honesdale, 
Wreeiee, Tunkhan - ° 
noc 8 16-19 
York, * vork, O 7-10 
York, Hanover, 8 23- 26 
WEST VIRGINIA 
State Fair, Wheeling, 
Hartson, Clarksburg, i 
MARYLAND 
Frederick, Frederick, 
O 21-24 
Wicomico, Salisbury, 
A 26- 
NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Canin, 
Gloucester, Pitman, 
Mt Holly, Mt Holly. 


Interstate, Trenton. 
8 29-03 
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Wy men toy 


HE recent acquisition by the International Harvester Com- . 
pany of the old established plow factory of the Parlin & 
Orendorff Company at Canton, Illinois, enables the International 
Harvester Company dealer to supply a complete tractor outfit 
made by one company. The famous P*@ line of plows is now 
being made by the International Harvester Company. Back of 
this announcement is the fact that the best known tractor — the 


Titan 10-20 at its new $1,000 price, and the most famous of all 
tractor plows, the P¥&s@ Little Genius, will in the future go hand in hand. 


The P*O Little Genius Power. Lift Tractor Plow 
has a matchless field record. If is the favorite at all 
Tractor Plowing demonstrations. Ask any tractor ope- 


rator which plow he prefers to pull, and if he is free to 
express his honest opinion he will almost invariably say ‘‘P¥&&Q”, 



























Sizes: Two and three furrow, with 12 or 14-inch bottoms, 
and four furrow, with 14-inch bottoms. This gives a range of 
widths as follows: 24, 28, 36, 42 or 56 inches, to suit all sizes 
of tractors. 











Mechanically it has more to commend it than any similar type of plow 
made, much more than can be even mentioned in any ordinary advertise- 
ment. To know it you must see it. Ask the International dealer about it, 
or write us for a descriptive folder. Ask the dealer for a P&@ catalogue. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERFA sR USA 













CHICAGO 


D0 pays FREE! 


Works wonders on Ford cars. Gives engine more 
more “pep,” more speed. Gives 4 to 6 miles more per gal- 








































HEAVES =: 


orse 't do its full shareof work. 
Che the heaves and Yoy bas Sd begse worth it full value 

FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
bd ag ere) Se Stat Ys 












power, m “ 
lon. Enables you to locate engine trouble instantly. ercomes all Helps you distinguish beaves from other al aliments: Write 
plug troubles, bles life and qeevies of plugs. es old, cracked or Adviser. “i 
worn out plugs spark like new. More 50,000 put on Ford cars in last PLEmina ence. ep Chemists, 


months. Let us send onefor you to try 10 days free on your Ford. 221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, fit. 


Send No Money! 333 2224.23 zou ame, end 








INSY DE TY 


ES Inver Armor 




















“For-do” com iste, postpaid, seaty $5 ama ne You ean it it on 
in 3 minutes. ‘lugs. Use “For do" fo days! oles to 
bore, easier to pt on an plugs. A ge th ®, If 
@xena only Een I 





tS ‘iyouare not pleased the risk. Send today. 
G. E. COLBY CO., Inc., 27 North Eight Ave., MAYWOOD, ILL. 






















KEROSENE | | 


ENGINE | 


Reduced 
ay A Ape as 


a - pant of engine as 
as you use 4 


“et 


Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
pork Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
ardest weather conditions. 
oan See cnapeniees. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


WILSON FEED MILL 


FOR GRINDING CORN IN THE EAR 
AND SMALL GRAIN 

















Has special crusher attach- 



























Son x New Book. = ment which first breaks the ears 
FREE a + corn, wW! can shove. 
Qrrra Gweinm wonxs ag — the meoee. Also 
307 Smee Bisa Cutters. Send for Catalog. 
WILSON BROS. Box 11, Easton, Pa. 














readers can 
anything and everyth 
on a ee wh to ae 
securing help or findi 
Read by maeee | ma Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 


DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents @ word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or @ num- 
ber counts as one word Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, a8 we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 

ARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small ady as ‘noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
815 Fourth Ave, New York City 


SWINE 


SIXTY PIGS FOR 
Make a good hog 
Chester White cr 
20 Berks = anc 
sows, cok bi 
old at $7 ea h.. 
Why not have q 
Now, these are all 

the ‘standard in weight 
Will crate a ft 
lots C O D on approva , x *s¢ ANNELL, 
street, Woburn, Mass Telephon 











(SALE Get tha t wit 


r white; 
anc te; 6 
wen ta nine weeks old 
ty when starting to gro 


‘4 bigs and are 
I 


ages. 


@ 230. 





CHLNAS, Berkshires 
mated, nm 


Beagles. 


BEGISTERED POLAND 
Chester Whites, all ages 
Gows, service boars ‘ lies, 


50 CHESTER 
immediate delivery, 
press paid. I. RB, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Registered 
months old, solid color, ex« 
for particulars VALMONT 
Schoharie, N Y. 


BUY YOUR 
tered; bred 
MERRY, R 


REGISTERED oo D for ul Ewes 
rams. IRVIN W. CONKLEN, Downsriile, N.Y. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STAN‘ HIONS | are guarante: ed to pl 
purchaser Th ey are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stab They are right. Bend for be 
WALLACE B. ( "RU MB, Box A, Forestville, 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and pr 
secured in the stable by equipping your bar 
this stanch Send for booklet. ROY BROS 
Barnet, Vt. 





WHITE ,and Be rksh r 

TANG SER, YX * 

LIVE 

Je rsey bull calf, 
br 


Llent eeding 
FARM, Wm P. 








Har ire am lambs 
t productiveness 
Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY, CABBAGE and _ cauliflower plants— 
300,000 Winter ~ Queen, Giant Pascal, Golden Heart 
and yopite Plume celery plants, re: 
per 1000; 600, $1.50. Re 


now, "$1. 
1000; 500, 
caulifiowe r, 4 
200, $1.25; 100, poe. Parcel post or exp 

No business done on Sunday. F. W. UE 
& SONS, Chester, N J. . (Vegetable plants exclu- 
sively 21 years.) 


WINTER VETCH AWD RYE. Wisset mixture, 
sown now, makes rich fall pasture for cows, 
hogs, also early spring pasture. Makes «4 
growth in time to plow under as green manure rich 
in nitrogen for corn, grass, 
six to roa pecks per acre, 
bushels $5. 12 bushels or 
Wisset Rt standard rye $2, Rosen rye $2.50. 
Herbert Myrick, WISSET FARMS, Wilbraham, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant- 
ing. Runner and pot grown plants that will bear 
fruit next summer. Pot grown plants ready now; 
runner plants early in September, Also Fn aang 
blackberry, gooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus, 
rhubarb, parsiey plants; fruit and ornamental! trees, 
shrubs, for fall planting. Catalog free. HARRY 
L. SQUIRES. Good Ground, N Y. 


Danish 
50 per 1000. 
1. me 











NEW YORK GROWN Rosen rye, inspected seed, 
$2.50 bushel, bags extra. Order early. A. & 
WILLIAMS, Locke, N Y. 





$1.50 per 


ure TOM ATORS fresh from the vines, 
HARRY Grower, 


24 quart crat L. SQU IRES, 
Good Ground, ‘N » A 





RABBITS, PET STOCK 


COLLIBS and old English shepherd 
dogs; trained mmle dogs, brood matrons, pups ali 
ages. Flemish Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red 
Belgian rabbifs. Send 6c for large instructive list 
of what ye. want W. BR. WATSON, Box 1993, 
Oakland, lowa. 


DOGS, 
AIREDALES, 





COLLIE AND BEAGLE 
Pleased. Cat 


SOUDER,. Telford. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD HILLSIDE, Kentucky” s best smoking tobacco, 
12 ounce package four for $3, postpaid. JOH iN 
RUCHANAN & SONS, Morganfield, Ky. 


BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size, 
prices delivered. 


hound puppies. Money 
og fre. EDWIN A. 








APPLE 
best quality: ean quote low 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N 


At FOOT CHESTNUT POSTS at 5 per 100 
i = lots . 2 b my station. ARRY B. 
Roulette, "a 





TYLER, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


Ww ANTED—Men or women to book orders for 
ornamental trees, rose bushes, shrubbery, 
s, ete. Big prices paid for fruit are creat- 
vendous demand for fruit trees. Our repre- 
are making from $50 to $150 per week. 
le permanent employment at big 
pr mpt pay. Hundreds of 
t >» equip you free of any ex- 
WEEKS y Umeest CO, Dept A, 
(Wayne Co 

















EGGS AND POU LTRY 


BABY CHICKS 
rabbits. A ar — pig 
automo! 


EMPIRE Pot Urky 


FARM, 





FOR SALE—Entire 
Leghorns, winner 
Iso BS Red coc 


ville, N Y. 


80 MANY 
@ay-old chicks and eggs by our adv 
hatching of same by our subscribers 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the sa 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall 

© buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee che 
ing of ege We shall continue to exe 
care in allowing poultry and eee dv 
this paper, but our respor vy must 





ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
rtisers, and wt 
that the put 
arrival 


reach 
ba 

D greatest 
re W vith that. 





HIDES 
AN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 
LET oe 4 Cow, b mn 


FUR CO’ Back ster 


request 


skin: 
CROSBY. F RIS. AN 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


CORN HARY ESTER- One man, « horse, one 
self gathering. iqual to a corn ’» ler : 
for twenty three years, Only $25 

binder Fr catalog. showing picture 
r "ROC ESS CORN HARVESTER 
Salina, Kan 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 

PRINTED FARM STATIONERY Bavelopes, let- 
terheads, etc. Samples for any busin and par- 
ticulars, postpaid, fre. PRINTER HOWIE Beebe- 
plain, Ve. 


PRINTING—250 either 
HONESTY FARM PRESS 


PATENTS 


PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS—Write for “Record of 
Invention.”* which contains forms to establish cvi- 
dence of conception of your invention. Prompt, 
service. Preliminary advice without charge 

KELLY, 732-H Woodward Building 


Washington, 





envelopes, 


noteheads, $1 
Putney. t 














When YouAnswer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 


American 
Agriculturist 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- 
resented by The National 
Farm Power Emblem, pro- 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write 
our advertisers just say I 
saw your advertisement in 
the Old Reliable Orange 
Judd American Agricul- 
turist. 























HU NDREDS GOV aie JOBS open to me 
women, $1000-$1600 Pleasant work, 
common educ ati om sufficient. Write 
diately for free list positions now open. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept J 40, Rochester, a 


WANT A woaxnre 
farm. Mus st be able to buy 
vested and own ten ¢ i 
LANNE Al » Canaan, Ct 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


MAN, car managing a 4 
t farming oS c- 
liington, N J, 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—A few good salesmen to call on farm- 
ers in the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia. Straight salary paid to one devoting entire 
time. One owning horse and buggy or automobile 

preference. This is @ permanent and good 
sition for the right man. We can use only @ 
<i number of men on this proposition, therefore 

f you are inter di write at once. Bitsoe POST- 
OF F ICE BOX 384, North ‘Bide Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENTS MAKING $200 weekly! 
it Formulas for 200 beverages to 
— yme, book form. Send $1 for copy and 

oposition Act quickly. BUYERS 

1ENCY, INC, 487 Broadway, New York. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


120 ACRES $2300, with 8 cows, bull and —— 
poultry, hogs, long list implements, wagons, harn 
hay, ensildge, potatoes; 2% miles RB R town. Ma. 
chine worked, dark loam fields, wire fenced pastu 
estimated 600 cords wood, 25,000 feet timber, 15 
apple trees, § room house, barn, corm, poult 
houses, Owner retiring makes quick sale price $2 
for all, easy terms. Details page 15 Catalog Bar- 
gains 19 Stat -? copy free. ai FARM 
AGENCY, 160 B Nassau St. New Y¥ 


GooDp LAND ON 

hardwood counties. Big ae 
poultry, fruit. 0) x o $30 
per acre. Good towns, schools, c C) 

or stones. Small down payment. Easy monthly 
terms. Your credit Is good. Boss a piece jand. 
Rig booklet free. SWIGART LAND ‘CO. vise First 
National Bank Building. Chicago, Ml. 


REMARKABLE LAND OFFERING—Large .area of 
muck land, rich in nitrogen. Adjoining uplands of 
sandy soil; buildings in good condition; fine water; 
within six to eight miles of markets for hay, milk, 
butter, poultry, vegetables. See description on page 
13 this paper August 9. Price right, terms easy. 
Herbert Myrick, WISSET FARMS, Wilbraham, Mass. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS, from $10 to $100 
acre; all sizes and locations. ape ol and tools in- 
cluded on many of them. Write com 7 list. 
ae ILLE~. REAL ESTATE AGEN INC, 
Olean Y. 


126 ACRE FARM located near thriving summer 
in high state cultivation. A money maker. 
Bargain to quick buyer, as same bi has to’be sold. 
Weite for particulars. §. B. SMITH, Sharon Springs, 
N 





PARTNER for large dairy 
share of crops har- 
winter cows, c G, 





YOUNG 
wishes 


DONOI GH. 








Everyone wants 
be made at 
territory 
EXPORT 














best 
in grains, stock. 
, $15 t 

















FOR SALE—200 acre dairy farm, big producer, 
carry forty head, never _ felling springs. Price for 
quick sale $6500. Stock, tools and crops an- 
ather writ if desired. Address BOX Hd Einein- 


natus, N 

13? ACRE FARM on state road for sale to close 
an estate; one mile hom village, on three rail- 
roads. Price, $12,000. Stock and tools for sale if 


desired. A. LANB, Victor, N Y 


FULLY S aaaaaE river valley farms, paying 
large incomes. aT and terms right. State wants. 
LYON, Sidney, 

FOR SALB—My f of 
“= Ww. d. EAGAN, Lebanon, 











350 acres. all stocked. 
Madison County, 


AND 





Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 
To Fight Corn Borer 


WALTER 8. GREEN 

Commissioner Charles S. Wilson, 
who is president of the National as- 
sociation of commissioners of agricul- 
ture, has arranged a conference of 
the commissioners, entomologists and 
representatives of the department of 
agriculture to be held in the state 
education building at Albany, N Y, 
August 28 to 29, at which the corn 
borer problem will be discussed. Dr 
L. O. Howard and authorities will ad- 
dress the conference. 

Capable of untold damage, the Eu- 
ropean corn borer has been found in 
five counties in New York. The com- 
missioner began attack on corn borer 
early in the year, employing nearly 
1000 men in digging up and burning 
corn stubble, in which the borer re- 
mains until the middle of May. Even 
though this was thoroughly done, it 
is thought the borer still remains and 
the problem of elimination will prove 
most difficult. 

The borers work the latter part of 
June and in July, and the second 
part, by far the more injurious, dur- 
ing August and September, the cater- 
pillars .wintering in cornstalks and 
cobs and in the stems of some other 
plants. 

In Massachusetts, “the borer has de- 
stroyed hundreds of acres of corn, 
and in Europe has ruined the entire 
corn crop of countries. It is feared 
by Commissioner Wilson and others 
who have been in close touch with the 
infested districts in New York the 
borer will spread to the great corn 
belt and affect the corn crop of the 
whole country. 

Commissioner Wilson. has quaran- 
tined districts in which the borer has 
been found and their quarantine has 
somewhat of a hardship in the cases 
of individual farmers, but he urges 
the utmost co-operation in the effort 
to stamp out this insect and to pre- 
vent it from extending the area of in- 
festation. 

The conference will be opened Au- 
gust 28 at 9 a m in the state educa- 
tion building at Albany. On August 
29 the commissioners of agriculture 
will meet at the statehouse in Boston, 
Mass, and Commissioner Wheeler will 
submit a summary showing the disas- 
trous work of the insect in Massachu- 
setts. The commissioners and ento- 
mologists will look over the infested 
section in Massachusetts during the 
afternoon. Thursday evening the 
commissioners will meet at the offices 
of the Department of farms and mar- 
kets, Albany, N Y, to discuss some 
other agricultural question of great 
importance. 


Tioga County Farm Notes 
A. A. DREW 


Threshing has begun. Oats is turn- 
ing out light, but the wheat yield is 
good. Corn is fine and was never 
better, The average is large. Recent 
rain was badly needed. Crops are all 
looking well, especially. buckwheat. 
Recent rains have saved the black- 
berries, which are abundant. Many 
families are holding reunions and 
picnics. 

Farmers are plowing for wheat, 
which has given heavy yields. One 
farmer has 40 acres. Garden truck 
is booming. 


Field Crops Make Out Nicely 
c. F. M., OTSEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 


Hay, especially clover, was unusu- 

ally heavy on well cultivated valley 
meadows in Otsego county, N Y. Corn 
is growing lustily, promising a@bun- 
dant silage. Timely rains forced late 
sown forage crops to supplement fail- 
ing pasturage. Oats harvest cyowded 
hard on haying season} grain appears 
to be heading well, wheat not con- 
spicuously a staple crop in this local- 
ity, but what is grown fairly average 
yield. . 
Potatoes were thrifty up to early 
August. The county agent is staking 
test hills in various fields in this 
county: 25 healthy hills are to be 
compared by weight of tubers, with 
25 hills showing some form of disease 
when inspected by an expert during 
the second week of August. There is 
no general complaint of blight yet. 

Floyd S. Barlow is to retire from 
management of the Otsego county 
farm bureau September 1. He will 
devote his energies to larger work as 
manager of the Otsego county im- 
provement association which is broad- 
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er in its scope, is locally financed an 
controlled, being thus freed from fed. 
eral dictation and -constraint. R. H, 
Van Scoik of Crookston, Minn, is tg 
succeed Mr Barlow as manager of 
the farm bureau. 


Sehuyler Co—Hay crops have been 
above the average; local price $28 
ton for best grades. Butter is Bic p 
Ib, cheese 33c and eggs P aan 
There are practically no apples or 
pears in this part of the county. 

Genesee Co—Hay, which Is a heavy 
crop, $20 a ton, wheat harvested; 
farmers busy threshing and putting it 
on the market. Oats is short; pota- 
toes backward, bugs very numerous, 
Many fields being controlled by dust- 
ing with powdered sulphur and arse- 
nate of lead. FEruit is almost a fail- 
ure, excepting Bartlett pears, which 
are about half a crop: Farmers are 
preparing to sow large acreage of 
winter wheat again this fall.—lIJ. C. J, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Apples at $4 a Bushel 


7 OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Southern Pennsylvania apple grow- 
ers marketed their crops of Yellow 
Transparent and Parly Harvest ap- 
ples at $4 a bushel and upward. Red 
Astrachans did not command as much, 
but proved good sellers; Although 
storms and the cicada were respon- 
sible for some damage to apple or- 
chards, the owners expect a normal 
crop. Orchardists report that export- 
ers are more particular about quality 
than prices. Previous to the war some 
southern Pennsylvania apples were 
sold to the export trade. 

Frequent rains which were followed 
by a season of warm weather had a , 
splendid effect upon corn, the growth 
being rapid and the ears developing. 
Pennsylvania promises a large crop 
of corn. 

Peaches in eastern and southern 
Pennsylvania are comamnding high 
prices. Their size and coloring is bet- 
ter than was expected. 

A singular condition of varying 
market conditions occurred recently 
in Philadelphia vegetable markets. On 
the same day that tomatoes sold at 
the Dock street-commission houses 
for 10 to 50 cents a basket, 

Representatives of foreign govern- 
ments are buying horses in Lancaster 
cad Seem counties at $140 to $3 
eac 


Fayette Co—Oats crop is mostly in 
shock and has the appearance of a 
very good yield. There are very few 
apples in very few orchards. Pas- 
tures are going backward. Fall plow- 
ing will be almost impossible.—[E. W. 


OHIO 
Potatoes and Wheat Suffer 


The early potato crop is practically 
a failure in Ohio, due largely to the 
excessive hot and dry weather, ac- 
cording to Ohio college. In many in- 


stances the potatoes are scarcely worth 


digging. Undoubtedly the use of dis- 
eased untreated seed, had something to 
do with the failure, states Prof L. M. 
Montgomery of the college. The great- 
er damage to early potatoes seemed 
to be tip-burn, a non-parasitic condi- 
tion which manifests itself in the dry- 
ing up of the leaves, beginning at the 
margins and more especially at the 
tip. 

The entomologists of Ohio, who have 
just completed a survey of wheat in- 
sects, report that hessian fly has mul- 
tiplied very rapidly during the past 
year. Some wheat in the northern 
part of the state was found to be se- 
riously damaged, and in several of the 
counties the infestation averaged 25% 
In the central and western part of 
(Ohio the average was nearer 10%. 
This eondition makes it necessary that 
early seeding of wheat be avoided this 
fall. The proper dates to commence 
sowing wheat this fall vary from Sep- 
tember 16 in extreme northern Ohio 
to October 4 in the southern counties. 


State Starts Food Probe 
CLARENCE METTERS 


Under direction of Gov Cox, county 
prosecutors of the state met at Co- 
lumbus to plan concerted action 
against alleged food profiteering. The 
governor claims there has been un- 
just hoarding of food with the inten- 
tion of raising the price of necessities. 
The prosecutors went home with the 
purpose of starting frobes in their 
several counties, the governor having 
promised the co-operation of the at- 
torney-general, the state dairy and 
food inspectors and other state agen- 
cies in getting to the bottom of the 
food situation. 

Prosecutor Schlesinger of Franklin 
county under a new food hoarding 
law seized 60 tons of pork loins be- 
longing to the Columbus packing 
company in the storage plant of 2 
Columbus creamery company. The 
charge was that the meat had beet 
held in storage more than six months 
contrary to law. <A receiver was 
placed in charge of the meat with the 
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intention of selling it. A legal battle 
js now on, the company claiming that 
pecause of the large amount of this 
kind of meat on the market, it has 
been unable to dispose of it. 


Clark Co—Early potatoes not very 
good. Field threshing of wheat is 
progressing, but delayed somewhat 
from rain. Wheat is $2.13 a bu, _— 
$2 and oats 80c. Fat hogs are $22 
a 100 lbs. Some farmers are Bowen 
ing hands at $250 an acre. Some to- 
pacco sold last week at 12c p Ib; not 
much planted in our section this sea- 
son.—LE. J, K 

Stark Co—Corn promises’ well. 
Some wheat threshed; yield. about 
two-thirds of the crop of last year, 
Early potatoes are a fizzle; late may 








be better. ‘Grasshoppers have been 
pad.—[A. T. K. 
NEW JERSEY 


Lime Near at Hand—Farmers of 
Burlington Co are making use of 
nearby sources of lime to good ad- 
yantage. The supplies are the beds 
of lime sand which are near Vincen- 
town and Kirby’s Mills. Another 
source ison a farm near Medford. 
The lime sand contains half to two- 
thirds as much lime as ground lime- 
stone. It is relatively fine. in texture 
and easy to get. Some alfalfa grow- 
ers are using this quite extensively 
this season. _ 

Union Co—Grain crops were in- 
jured by excessive rain; other crops 
damaged. Corn is making good 
growth, but needs dry and warmer 
weather. Oats is a good crop. Hay- 
ing is about over, but- crop more or 
less damaged by wet weather. Plums 
are rotting badly; wiil be fair crop.~ 
Peaches are fair. Apples and pears 
are very scarce. Tomatoes badly dam- 
aged by weather conditions; early 
crop wil not be much, and late ones 
dropped all bloom and will be a very 
late crop if one is secured.—[C, H. 
Brewer, New Jersey. 


MARYLAND 
Maryland Farm Gleanings 


Ex. J. 

Private capital is about to establish 
and maintain a large central market 
in Baltimore where producer and con- 
sumer can sell and buy without inter- 
vention by middlemen. Timonium fair, 
which for several years has been al- 
most confined to a racing event, 
promises to be really a cattle, vege- 
table, poultry and machinery exhibit 
of especial merit from September 1 
to 6. The poultry department will be 
in charge of R. J. Walden and Frank 
&%. Riggs and will be housed in a new 
building. 

Measuring worms are destroying 
bean crops at Snow Hill. Sow beans 
have been devastated as well as other 
field and garden varieties. Farmers 
and gardeners are advised using ar- 
senate of lead and lime on the crops 
infested. 





Washington Co—Farmers are 
threshing wheat, which is making a 
fair yield of about 17 bus p acre. Corn 
looks well, but needs plowing. Oats 
is being cut; crop light. Huckle- 
berries sell at 20c p qt and blackber- 
ries 15e. Early apples are coming in; 
sell at home for $1.25 a bu. Peaches 


are about One-third crop, but look 

nice. Everything sells high. Eggs 

45c p doz, butter 45 to 50c p Ib. 
DELAWARE 


Delaware Dairymen Active 
CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


Because cows in Delaware are 
steadily higher in price, the farm bu- 
reau in the upper part of the state 
hopes to purchase at least one car of 
Pure-bre@_ Holstein cattle from the 
west, These cattle are to be distrib- 
uted among the farmers at.actual cost 
which will be approximately $300 
apiece. Dairymen are appreciating 
more and more the possibilities of this 
industry in this section. 

Several of our rural school districts 
are protesting against the new school 
code which gives the state school 
commission a right to consolidate rural 
districts. Many voters claim they will 
wage an active campaign to have the 
code. Much wheat which has sprout- 
ed badly still remains in the field. 
are rotting, due to wet 
weather, . 





Coming Events 


a dairy show, Chicago, Oct 6-12. 
Nat board of farm organization, Washing- 

ton, D C, Sept 16, 17. 

Veg growers’ assn of Amer, Detroit, Mich, 
Sept 9-12. 

Third tractor demonstration, Potsdam, N Y, 
Aug 27, 28. 
gobaity cattle congress, Waterloo, Ia, Sept 


Irternational Belgian horse show, Waterloo, 
» Sept 22-28. 


Sectional Meetings 
. Nicholas Co ay ee organization, 
mersville, W Va, Oct 1 
Morris Co fair, Morristown, N J, Sept 25-27. 
Wiiaenes veg growers’ assn, Williamson, 


» ye Sept 6. 
eninsula hort soe, Chestertown, Md, Jan 6-8; 


Sum- 





TheGreatest Tractor Value Ever Offered 


ARMERS in every State in the Union have proved the success of this 12-25 Avery. 


And at its popu- 


lar price it is unquestionably the greatest value ever offered in a successful machine. 


It is the practical size tractor for the great majority of farmers. 
ditions, Also will pull five or six disc plows. Thehandy size for discing and harrowing—and! 


Easily pulls two binders; has plenty of power for 
running a smal] thresher, silo filler, wood saw 
and other belt machinery. It is the tractor you can 
profitably use every month of the year. 


Built with a7 the famous Avery features. 
“Draft-Horse” Motor 


It has the famous Avery “Draft-Horse” Motor 
With Duplex Gasifier which turns kerosene and 
distillate into gas and durns sf a//, Renewable Inner 
Cylinder Walls, two bearing Practically Unbreak- 
able Crankshaft, Adjustable Crankshaft Boxes, 
Valves-in-Head and Round Radiator with a siphon 
cooling system which does away with fans, pumps, 
belts, chains, sprockets, etc. 


“Direct-Drive” Transmission 


The power is delivered through the Avery “‘Direct* 
Drive” Transmission which giv es y ou direct drive 
in high, low, reverse or in the belt."”Has cnly three 
gear contacts between motor and drawbar. All 
gears are straight spur gears, are easily acces- 
sible—yet well protected. 


Has a low speed motor with large belt pulley right 
on the end of the crankshaft, No power is lost in 
the belt. Has large contact with the belt and puts 
ali the power of the motor into it. 


Here is your answer to the question of how soon 
to start motor farming. Where else can you get as 
big a _value at a popular price? Remember, 
Avery Tractors arecompletely equipped. From the 
12-25 H. P. up, a well constructed cab and auto- 


patic< coupler is regular equipment; all sizes from 


P. up have wheel guards, plow hitch, clutch, 
steel platform, lugs, safety starting lever, etc. 
You don’t have to spend a lot of additional money 
to equipan Avery. Ask your nearest Avery dealer, 


Write for the Avery Catalog 


showing this ‘machine and Its five Avery 
brothers, all of the same design; the spe- 
cia] 5-10 H. P. Avery Tractor for light 
work, the Avery Motor Cultivator, and 
Avery Plows and Threshers for every 
size tractor. Also ask for interesting 
Tractor Hitch Book—expiains how to 
motoriee your farm work. 


Pulls three plows regularly—pullsfour under favorable con- 
it is not too 7 for drilling. 















































AVERY COMPANY, 1940lowa St., Peoria, Illinois 


: F Sioux Falls, Aber- 
Branch Houses: Madison, Fargo, Omaha, Minneapolis, Grand ‘orks, iy. Wich 
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same design—8-16 H. mA Has He. 
14-28 H. P., 18-36 H. P., 25-50 H. 
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seekers to settle in Western Canada 
the purchase of stock or other 
wan and Alberta 

for your grata, eattie, 5 


schools, churehest splendid climate a 


Growing fs a profit maker. Robins Conte, 


farming 
~*~ its of the Dominion and Provinces of Manito! Saskatche- 
Iberta extend every minion and Provinces of Manieoba, Saskatche- 
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Grain 
brings certain success. It’s easy to prosper w 
wheat tothe acre and bu: 


7 on easy torne, 


Land at $15 to $30 Per Acre 
—Good Grazing Land at Much Less. 


snd Lega Co’s. are ap oering unusual inducements to hone 


Ai PR 


—low taxes (none on 
facilities, free 


climate and sure crops. 


Sento es aS mape, description of land: for sale in Manitaba, iy Ds 
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Sort FERTILITY 
AND 
PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 


Whether one acte or one hundred, 
these books wll show you how to make your land 
pay more money. Practical advice on plant nutri- 
tion, oe and crop producing power of 

yur greatest specialists. 


By C. W. Burkett. The most complete and 
Popular work of the kind ever published 


Net, $1.50 
— MANURES 
y C. E. Thorne. A practical and most valu- 
abe work on manures and Peppa Si 
every phase of the subject........+++2 $1.60 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL pn ly 


By A. Vivian. A comprehensive treatise on the 
Methods of maintaining the fertility <> ets 


toe: AND. CROPS 
t. t. This new book is 4 


tical methods for using fertilizers in crop grow- 

ing, but placing special emphasis on the reasons 

underlying their use, Net, $2.50 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish ov these subjects. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the ks on 
all branches of farming and allied subjects. 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT. which 
all Pe a peteienes to books, is at your dis- 


—, We supply = “= any book pub- 
at publi 
help you 


rite us—we can 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
816 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. Y. 














Be sure to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Guarantee 


When You Write Advertisers ri 2m2gu'Ss 


of TRUE ADVERTISING 









































































































[ How Best 
to Market 
Crops 
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GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


UATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
MTANDABD GBADBS WITH COMPARISONS 


Tey 


Mui 








Cash or Wheat—, ——Corn—, ——Oats—, 
Bpot ‘Woo 19181919 1918 1919 | 1918 
Chicago «4... 2.96 2.26 1.97 1.63 .74 68% 

New York ... 226 239% 2.12 1.96 87 80 

Boston .seess ose one Bae bee 87% .83 

Gt Louis ....224 224 202 1.65 Tite ‘63 

Minneapolis .. 2.21% 2.21% 1.93 Lé6l -T1i% 65% 
United States food administration “fair prices” 


ontrol the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
3c lower; No 3, 7c under No 1. The government 
has not fixed the price of any other grain. 





The course of the grain trade for 
some days past has been closely tied 
up with the country-wide agitation to 
secure substantially lower prices for 
foodstuffs and feedstuffs, The air has 
been filled with rumors and with re- 
ports of actual prosecutions made by 
municipal, state and federal ofticials 
against those charged with hoarding 
or prefiteering in foods. This great 
unrest has been carried to the prod- 
uce exchanges. In the main it served 
to affect values downward in cereals, 
provisions and other farm produce, 

Some. sharp declines have taken 
place in grains, particularly in the 
west, this unfavorably affecting those 
with crops ready to sell or coming on; 


conversely proving helpful to dairy 
particularly in_ the _ east, 


farmers, € 
obliged to buy feedstuffs. But in spite 
of all the furor very little actual de- 
cline is to be noted in mill feeds and 
concentrated by-products. This may 
also be equally said of cash lots of 
corn and oats. It is still somewhat 
between seasons in flour milling, and 
restricted manufactures 


this means > : 
and therefore restricted supply of 
such by-products as bran and mid- 


dlings, ‘These, by the way, have 
shown a tendency in the west to de- 
cline, prices not much changed here 
in the east. ; 

Among traders who speculate in 
corn for future delivery much of the 
time there was more disposition to 
sell than to buy, although at bottom 
prices some recovery. Note the very 
sharp drop from a recent level as high 
as $1.69 touched at close of last 
month for Dec (new crop) delivery at 
Chicago, to less than 1.45 p bu last 
week. The late break was caused in 
part by a substantial break in the 
price of hogs after an earlier sharp 
advance. So erratic are conditions 
that it is almost impossible to quote 
the trend of the grain market from 
day to day. Evidently rather more 
old corn is coming out of the country. 

The oats market sympathized with 
corn, declining underssome heavy sell- 
ing, thence recovering indifferently. 
Not very many days ago hogs at Chi- 
cago sold up to $23 p 100 lbs, or per- 
haps a little more; thence broke 
sharply 1@1.25, selling at 21.50 @ 22, 
accompanied by irregular price 
changes. Of course, back of all re- 
mains the old-time world shortage in 
meat products. 

Exhaustive research on th part of 
crop experts in Europe under the 
auspices of U S Grain corporation 
brings out the fact that in many sec- 
tions there, 90% Of a normal wheat 
area has been seeded this late sum- 
mer in spite of the tremendous diffi- 
culties, and probably the average in 
Europe is above 75%. This is the 
comment of Wheat Director Barnes, 
who considers this a most reassuring 
commentary on the normal desire of 
mankind to work and produce; and 
in fact, looks toward much more lib- 
eral cereal crops to be harvested in 
Europe in the summer and autumn of 
'). This implies that a year later 
the world price of wheat may be 
much lower, even though the present 
condition may be bullish. In this Di- 


rector Barnes is in entire agreement 
with the position long maintained by 
American Agriculturist. Meanwhile, 
wheat exportable surplus from the 


present crop in the U S and Canada, 
owing to the serious deterioration in 
July, is cut perhaps a half. 

Taking all grain producing coun- 
tries into consideration, Broomhall, 
the English expert, expresses the be- 
lief there will be a world surplus of 
wheat for the current year of S40 mil- 
lion bus; of course, in connection with 
this is the difficulty in ocean shipping 
and transportation from the southern 
hemisphere. 

The grain markets at 
average lower in sympathy 
west; No 2 mixed corn $2.20@2.22 p 
bu, No 8 white oats 86@S8S8c, rye 1.65 
@1.68, feeding barley 1.40@ 1,42. 
Western spring bran was quotable 
around 48@49 p ton in carlots, move- 
ment small; standard middlings as 


New York 
with the 


NTT HTT 


ie a RT 
~ 


high as 60 or better, flour middlings 
66, oats feed 31@32, cottonseed meal 
and linseed meal nominal, corn meal 
4.85@5 p 100 Ibs. As to wheat, of 
course the new crop is now being sold 
on govt minimum basis, as fully out- 
lined in recent weeks in American 
Agriculturist. In fact, fcy spring 
wheat in Minneapolis has sold away 
above the minimum guarantee there, 
up to 2.75@2.80 p bu. This affords a 
hint as to what high class winter 
wheat grown in N Y, O, Pa, N J, etc, 
should command. 

The field agent of the U S bureau 
of crop estimates reports N Y turning 
off an average yield of 22 bus p acre, 
or slightly better than the 10-year 
average, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which frst- 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock, From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 


consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 
At New York, current arrivals of 
summer varieties command good 


prices around $2.75 @3.50 p bskt, wind- 

falls 75c@1.50, Duchess 6@7.50 p bbl. 
Fresh Fruits 

‘Officials of a wholesale sugar com- 

pany operating in Pittsburgh have 

been arrested for profiteering in 


according to quality. Wax and 
beans 
carrots $1@1.50, green corn $1.0@ 
p 100 ears, cucumbers $1@1.75 p bu, 
cauliflower $3@6 p cra, lettuce $1@2, 
green peas $2@3.50 p bskt, radishes 
$1.50@2.50 p 100 behs, summer squash 
$1 @2 p bbl. 
Dried Fruits ’ 

At New York, brokersare inquiring 
about evaporated apples, quite a little 
news at this early date, far west quot- 
able around 23@24c p Ib. 

Eggs 

At New York, a good demand for 
strictly prime eggs, market as a whole 
fairly steady. Fresh gathered extras 
54% @55%c p doz, firsts 46@50c, re- 
frigerator eggs 47%.@50c, | strictly 
fresh nearby hennery white eggs 65@ 
68c, do brown 58@63c. 

Hides 

Former brilliancy in hides and skins 
has been followed by dullness and 
some weakness Owing partly to fears 
of federal searching into methods of 
tanners, 

Hops . 

At New York, market continues un- 
settled and largely nominal, with ’18 
medium to prime hops 60@65c p Ib. 

Onions 


At New York, the new crop, partic- 
ularly set onions, is coming forward 
rapidly and market unsettled with a 
weak undertone. Red and yellow $2 
@3 p 100 lbs, with fcy stock up to 


3.50@ 4. 
Potatoes 
At New York, arrivals fair and a 
good demand without much change 
in prices, L I $6@6.50 p bbl, N J 5@ 


3.50 p bag, sweet potatoes 3@4 p bskt. 
Wool 

The Schuyler county, N Y, sheep 

breeders’ co-operative assn has 


worked out.a scheme in the sale of 
its 35,000 lbs of wool, whereby to 160 
members advance payment of 50c p 
lb was made at time of delivery. The 
wool was graded as taken from the 
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green 
$1@2 p bskt, beets $101.75, 


in the commercial crop of apples 
the United States, but unevenly a 
tributed. Such great states as N y 
fall far short of a full normal anq 
far short of earlier hopes. ‘This is 
also true of certain parts of New Eng. 
land, although Maine promises more 
apples than a year ago, and it may be 
equally said of territory further South, 
the Virginias and in the middle west, 
Good weather during the next six 
weeks for developing the growing 
fruit is certainly worth while and de. 
sirable. But it cannot help out an 
orchard wherein half the fruit at one 
time on the trees has long since fallen 
to the ground and passed out of 
sight. In the uneven distribution 
Pennsylvania and the Virginias prom. 
ise considerable shortages in the com. 
mercial crop compared with a year 
ago. But Missouri, Kansas and the 
Ozark territory will perhaps have as 
much or more fruit, while the Pacifie 
northwest, notably Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon, are all greatly favored 
with promise of splendid crops, 
Western New York has been hard 
hit, and as already pointed out a 
American Agriculturist, leading coun. 
ties show up poorly in prospects for 
standard winter apples. As for early 
fruit and cider stock, this is already 
selling rapidly. The Orleans county 
farm bureau reports sale of some 
entire crops on the basis of 3 cents 
per pound for everything on the tree 
and on the ground at picking time, 
no containers. This is on the basis 
of about $4.30 per barrel of three 
bushels without the package; and the 
fruit largely intended for cider pur- 
poses. This affords a hint as to au- 
tumn prices. Nothing definite can be 
named, although some talk of figures 
around $5 without the barrel. 


Get Full Values for Wool 


Wool. growers are not only receiy- 
ing full prices for 19 clip, quotations 
at the opening of Aug at top level, 
but those who in "18 sold through the 
war industries board are to receive 




















Cordial Welcome at American Agriculturist’s Building, Ohio State Fair 


A most cordial welcome is extended 
to all our readers to make the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist building their head- 
quarters while attending the Ohio 
state fair. Our latch string is always 
out and we want you to come and 
make use of all we have. A free 


check room is provided with attend- 
ants in charge, for luncheons, umbrel- 
las, parcels, packages, etc. Numerous 
tables and chairs are also under the 
broad piazzas, where you may sit, 
lunch or visit with your neighobrs. 
Thousands annually make use of these 
accommodations, and the editors want 


each and every reader, as well as 
their friends, more than ever to make 
use of these. The building is located 
very near the center of the grounds, 
near the agricultural building, and is 
just a few steps from where the vast 
display of farm machinery will be ex- 
hibited. 





Sugar, the charge being made that 
they sold sugar during the last two 
weeks at I4c p lb wholesale. Another 
outfit was fined $500 for selling sugar 
at lie. Many municipalities have 
taken advantage of the offer of the 
war department and are securing 
therefrom large quantities of canned 
goods, condensed milk, canned beef, 
bacon, etc, retailing same at practi- 
cally cost prices; this in addition to 
the country-wide proposition to sell 
tinned food through the postoffice de- 
partment direct to consumers, 

At New York, markets well sup- 
plied, LeConte and Bartlett pears $6.50 
@9 p bbl, Elberta peaches 2.50@3.50 
Pp cra and 2.50@3.25 p bskt, plums 1 
@1.25 p 14-qt bskt, blackberries 18@ 
22c p qt, huckleberries 20@23c, musk- 
melons 1.25@1.75 p standard cra. 

Beans 

At New York, quiet and generally 
unchanged, pea and medium beans 
$8.50@9,25 p 100 lbs, marrow 10.50 
@ 11.50, 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, market fairly active, 
veal calves 29@33c p lb, with grassers 
and common heavy 18@25c. 


Vegetables 
At New York, green stuff very 
plentiful and selling at a wide range, 


farmer’s wagon and weighed. It was 
then consigned to a New York firm 
which sells on commission. The mem- 
bers of the assn are looking for a net 
Price of 70c when the assn’s records 
are adjusted. 

Poultry 


At New York, demand fairly active 
and market healthy, spring chickens 
3E@38%c p lb 1 w, fowls 338 @34c, 
roosters 21@22c, spring ducks 30@ 
3lc, fresh killed iced chickens 44@50c 
P lb d w, fowls 36@404c. 





Uneven Apple Crop Assured 

Every week of genial sunshine in- 
terspersed with sohwers during these 
Aug days counts for needed growth 
of apples; and this is just what the 
orchards will require throughout the 
entire month of Sept. There is little 
to say of the 1919 apple crop beyond 
what has been said—fair to excellent 
promise at blooming time, a reason- 
ably good blossom and set of fruit, 
but this followed by highly unfavor- 
able climatic conditions at a critical 
stage, which meant a very heavy drop 
of the newly formed apples in many 
sections of great importance. 

The situation may be best sized up 
now, at the close of August, by saying 
there is a prospect for a generous bulk 


any money which had been wrongfully 
withheld. This was announced in brief 
in these columns a short time ago. 
Here aré further details as sent out 
from Washington: 


“Collection of excess profits from 
wool dealers is proceeding, and their 
distribution to wool growers will be- 
gin in the near future. Reports show 
that excess profits in handling the ‘18 
clip were made by about 10% of the 
“country” dealers. Correspondence 
with “distributing center” dealers 
whose total reports are not yet com- 
pleted, indicate that. some ‘of them 
have accumulated substantial amounts 
of excess profits on the wool which 
they actually bought. The bureau of 
markets will enclose with each check 
sent to the grower a circular letter 
giving the name of the firm which 
handled his wool and which has re- 
turned the excess profits of which the 
customers is receiving his share. 

“Growers in the eastern states were 
urged to pool and consign their wools 
and many of them did so. Since the 
government paid the dealers a fixed 
commission on consigned wool, excess 
Profits could be made only on that 
part of the wool which they bought 
outright. Growers who consigned their 
clips should not expect to receive re- 
funds. Since the government control 


{To Page 18] 
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Costs in Building Construction 


The opinion seems to be becoming 
general that prices of material and 
prices of labor will not appreciably 
decline for some time to come. A short 
time ago the navy department asked 
for bids on 10,000 barrels portland ce- 
ment, and in substance insisted on 
lower than the present market prices. 
The department was unsuccessful in 
getting the concessions. Cement man- 
ufacturers repo’ a heavy demand 
yery much above recent years. Steel 
manufacturers report substantial in- 
crease in demand for their goods at 
full prices. Heavy iron pipe is firm, 
lead slightly weaker, brick apparent- 
ly in ample Supply. Linseed oil for 
painting is short and high and will 
probably so remain, at least until the 
new crop comes on; single barrel lots 
around $1.95 a gallon, July delivery. 

Material continues high and labor 
costs seem to be advancing by leaps 
and bounds. This is the situation at 
the close of July and nothing in sight 
at the moment to suggest that the 
demands of labor have reached the 
peak. In some parts of the east hod 
carriers (they now call themselves 
“mason tenders”) are demanding and 
getting $5 a day, and the hourly wage 
of those in the building trade, car- 
penters, plumbers, etc, are relatively 
high. 

Labor strikes have interfered with 
many building plans which otherwise 
would be carried through, the public 
apparently having reached the belief 
that no early recession in commodity 
prices may be expected. In fact in 
Greater New York, according to 
building reports, the sale of building 
materials in midsummer has proved 
double what it was last February; 
this particularly true of lumber, brick 
and cemert. 


Western Onion Competition 


For a great many years onions have 
been commercially grown in a small 
section of eastern Iowa, adjacent to 
Davenport known as Pleasant Valley. 
Up to eight years ago the onions were 
sold in the old-fashioned way. Now 
the Pleasant Valley onion growers’ as- 
sociation is making a great success of 
the business is a staunch support- 
er of the idea of organization. Sales 
Manager Charles Hanna, who is also 
president, writes American Agricul- 
turist that some 500 acres are under 
onions, of which about 150 acres are 
set onions. A specialty is made of 
the Red Globe, and the excellent on- 
ions there produced come into direct 
competition with onions from terri- 
tory further east, such as Indiana, 
Ohio, New York and New England. 

In a recent address before a group 
of farmers Pres Hanna brought out 
some points on organization worth 
the careful thought of our eastern 
distributing associations. Strict busi- 
ness methods are in vogue in handling 
the crop and the acreage has been 
increased to the figures indicated. 
Stress is placed on the confidence be- 
tween sellers and buyers; this is a real 
asset. The organization has gained 
confidence with the trade for proving 
itself deserving in the matter of relia- 
bility and the confirmation of orders 
at quotations sent out. Out of the 
large number of cars shipped last sea- 
Son only two were rejected. Much at- 
tention is paid to the question of size, 
maturity of the bulbs, color and grad- 
ing. The association operates under 
a federal license issued by the food 
administration. 


Hay Is High, Awaiting New Crop 


According to advices received by 
hay dealers in New York city from 
Country shippers in New York and 
adjacent states the movement of hay 
to large city markets in the next 
month does not promise to prove 
eavy. Farmers are busy getting in 
the crops.. Arrival of Canadian hay, 
@lways a factor on the New York 
market, is in a similar condition and 
little from, this source is expected. by 
dealers for another four or five weeks. 
_Although the “between season” pe- 
Tiod will shortly draw to an end, 
market Prices for best grade advanced 
$5-te_$6 a ton during the first two 
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weeks in August, making No 1 'tim- 
othy on the New York market $47 to 
$48 a ton. Practically all of the mar- 
kets have been very short of the best 
grades for several weeks and stocks 
cleaned up readily at these good 
prices. Fluffy alsike or red clover 
mixed hay Were in particular demand 
for both old and new. 

New Hay Will Have Its Effect 

In the opinion of the trade market 
prices will rule high for another few 
weeks, to be followed by a gradual 
easing in value as the new hay comes 
upon the market in quantity. 

If good grades could be placed up- 
on the market at once the return to 
growers and shippers would pay for 
the extra haste in marketing. On the 
other hand, with the hay shipping 
season so close, country transactions 
for hay that cannot be sold at once are 
figured on the basis of probable values 
on September markets. 

Believes Crop Harvest Large-~ 

It is the opinion of F. M. Williams, 
member of the New York state hay 
and grain market dealers’ association 
and prominent leader among. the 
trade, that enough hay has _ been 
gathered to supply farm and market 
needs for 15 to 18 months, The crop 
harvest now nearing completion is 
large, with the exception of a few 
western states which do not figure 
largely on our eastern markets. 

With increased movement of the 
crop to market in the next few weeks, 
railroads are already planning to take 
care of the shipments. The temporary 
embargoes which are constantly be- 
ing placed upon hay and straw and 
then removed have been largely lifted 
in the past few weeks. However, 
there seems no doubt among the 
trade, but the permit system will be 
followed again this year, allowing only 
enough cars to be tied.up in hay 
movement to supply the market. This 
would help make stable the New 
York trade. 

The following prices ruled in New 
York city early in the week of Au- 
gust 11-16: No 1 timothy $47 to $48 a 
ton, No 2 $45 to $46, No 3 $43 to $44, 
shipping hay $38 to $39, fancy light 
mixed $42 to $43, No 1 clover mixed 
$38 to $40, No 2 $33 to $35, and no 
grade at_$26 to $30. Damaged and 
trashy was not wanted at any price. 
First cutting green alfalfa brought 
$37 to $38 a ton, second cutting $40 
to $42, and mixed with grass and 
weeds $28 to $30. These prices are 
for large bales, while small bales 
bought $1.50 to $2 less a ton. 


To Sell or Hold Hay—In answer to 
inquiry ef R. C. H. of Seneca Falls, 
N Y, no one can tell what the mar- 
ket will do. Present underlying facts, 
however, include what appears to be 
an excellent crop of hay in volume 
and quality; also very good prices the 
middle of August, even though not so 
high as paid for choice old hay a few 
weeks ago. Many farmers agree that 
“a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush,” and will sell hay promptly 
at présent good prices rather than 
run the risk of possible decline later 
in the winter or losses in other direc- 
tions. As a general principle it is a 
good plan to market a farm crop 
when prices show a reasonably satis- 
factory profit. Yet in this question 
of holding or selling every man must 
decide for himself. 





Trade with Germany is now tech- 
nically on; but actually amounts to 
little so far. State department an- 
nounces resumption of trade relations 
with Germany effective July 15, only 
a few restrictions, covering principally 
imports of sugar, wheat, rye, potash 
and chemicals; wheat the only export 
commodity subject to control. Practi- 
cally many things still prevent much 
business with Germany, these including 
credits, shipping, etc. Reported Ger- 
many wants to establish dirigible air 
freight line with America, but govern- 
ment against it. 





The manufacturing and distributing 
end of the tobacco business is so prof- 
itable that shares in various tobacco 
concerns have shown sharp advances 
in the stock market. 


The war department is offering for 
sale 26,000 pounds candles stored at 
Newport News, Va. Bids will be 
opened August 22 at the Zone supply 
office, Newport News, Va. Anyone 
wanting to buy may send bids there. 
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New Yor . St te Fair 
VICTORY EXPOSITION 


We Are at Peace and the Great Nations Are 
Again in Spirited Competition for World Trade 


The Empire State Must Take the Lead—Just as She Took the 
Lead in Meeting the Burdens of the War—In Supplying an Abundance 
of the Best Agricultural and Industrial Products. 


This Is Not the Time to Rest—New York-Must Help the Nation 
Keep Its Place in the Front Rank of Great Powers. Real Patriots 
Will Do Their Share by Attending the State Fair, for the State Fair 
Will Point the Way. 

Greatest Farm Machinery Show of the Year—Tractor Demonstra- 
tions on Three Days. 

The Best and the Most Useful Draft Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine 
and Poultry. : 

Wonderful Exhibits of Farm Products, Fruits and Flowers. 

Dairy Show and Exhibits by State Colleges with Useful Demon- 
strations. 

Uncle Sam Will Help with Instructive Exhibits Representing Six 
Cabinet Departments of the Federal Government. 

All of the Attractions of a Big Exposition—Grand Circuit Races— 
Two Horse Shows—Dog Show—Band Concerts—Midway. 


Syracuse, Sept. 8-13. Admission 50 Cents 
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= Get This Free 
cet (oJ Lumber Book 


RAY Hl Bennett [onare 
NORTH TONAWANDA. KEW YORK 


Before You Build 
Guaranteed Saving of 15% to 50% 


Don’t buy any lumber or building material until you see the wonderful 
savings that this big book offers you. 

Only first grade materials—Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Doors, Windows, Clap- 
boards, Frames, Interior Finish, Paint, Wall Board, Roofing, etc.—at prices 
that are far lower than other firms can afford to quote, 

Save money, no matter what materials you need. Being located in the heart 
of the lumber district and buying for cash in tremendous quantities, we can 
guarantee you an actual saving of 15% to 50% on everything you buy. 
Furthermore, you make a substantial saving on freight charges. 

Send for our big catalog NOW—a post card will do—and prove to yourself 
that we can save you money. And remember, we handle only first grade, 
A-1 prime material. Send for the book today. 


Ray H. Bennett, Lumber Co., Inc. 


“Price Regulators of Building Materials.” 
10 Thompson Street No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


























LIME, PHOSPHATE 
and FERTILIZER 


(2) ton book FREE, postpaid. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 151, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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ZZ arn tema| | When you 


want a book 


on Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 
ing, Live Stock: Raising or any 
other subject pertaining to Farm- 
ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. 


Yl), Vt the Holden does not do all we claim, 
Z return it. 
YU Increase your crops by spreading. 


i, Vp Get a hardier, more certain stand. 
(rw life back intothe soil. Save labor 
Y, and time and make bigger profits by 

using this lime phosphate and ferti- 
lizer distributor. 
FREE FOLDER. 
Tells everything. Holden spreads 16% feet wide. 
Handles wet and damp limerock. Passes egg 
i) size rocks. Attaches to any wagon in 3 mi- 


nutes. No heavy lifting. t draft. Fi 
: all about it. ™ : -_ 


| Wy The HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
| 
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We publish a long list of reference 
books which abound in helpful suggestions 
and money-making ideas. We will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to books 
or suggest courses of reading to anyone 
interested. We can help you. Write to us. 

CaTALOG Free. Send for our new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
5 x 8 inches, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
books covering every phase of agriculture. 
This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


| 
| Dept. 9 3 Peoria, Ill. 





































Free Catalog fowyos cancers — 
Wagons, the sed orwoodwoats come =P WHEN YOU WRITE 
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to mention American A griculturtst 
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XX V— The Great Fire 


ATE in the afternoon the train 

/ approached Bassfield. Acres did 
not remember that he had ever 
returned to the city with the pleasure 
which he now felt. He looked out the 
car window at landmarks which had 
grown familiar; villages that the train 
slid through were well known to him. 

“Tt gets dark early, somehow,” he 
thought, presently. Looking out, he 
began to understand that the dark- 
ness was not that of evening, but was 
caused by a great, thickening pall of 
smoke. He thought it strange that 
the smoke should hang so low, on a 
ciear day like this. 

The train, approaching the city, 
slowed down somewhat. The air grew 
thicker; the smoke penetrated through 
the ventilators and screened windows 
into the car, and smelled acrid, set- 
ting people coughing. Acres’s eyes 
smartced with it, and he wondered 
what could cause it. 

A brakeman, hurrying through the 
car, announced in answer to inquiry 
that the whole town was burning. 
This threw some of the women pas- 
sengers into a state of almost hysteri- 
cal fear. Acres recognized several 
business men of Bassfield, and all 
looked agitated. There was a terrible 
suspense, a deep anxiety to know just 
how nearly the truth the brakeman 
had spoken. 

After a while the train drew into 
the station. Groups stood talking, evi- 
dently discussing the fire. Acres has- 
tened through the station to the cab- 
stand and stepped into a taxicab. 

“IT want to go to Neighborhood 
Haven,” he said. 

The driver grinned. 

“Tll take you as near as I can get, 
sir,” he sald. “But that won’t be 
very near. There’s where the fire is.” 

“You mean the Haven is burn- 
ing—” 

“Yes, and about everything else in 
the Top End. Them old tenements Is 
blazing to beat the band. It’s an 
awful fire, mister. You want to drive 
over that way?” 

“Yes, and hurry,” cried the physi- 
clan. 

As the cab neared the scene of the 
fire, Acres began to note the most un- 
usual sights. The streets were swarm- 
ing with people, and many of these 
carried great bundles, or articles of 
furniture. They were fugitives, fam- 
ilies driven from their homes by the 
flames. They looked dazed, helpless. 
Women came along, staggering under 
great loads, while children clung to 
their skirts or trailed behind. Carts, 
drawn by horses, and piled high with 
household _= effects, hastily loaded, 
passed him, The air was sooty. Great 
cinders came floating down, like enor- 
mous, black snowflakes. 

“How long has this been going on?” 
Acres called to his driver. 

“About two hours,” the man re- 
plied. “They don’t know how it 
caught yet, for sure; but I heard there 
was a row in a saloon and the stove 
was tipped over and set the place on 
fire. The wind is jest right to spread 
it, and if it don’t change, you're goin’ 
to see the biggest fire this town ever 
had; I guess it’s about that already.” 

Presently the cab passed a line of 
soldiers, militiamen, standing .at ease 
beside the street. They were await- 
ing orders, and would presently be 
sent to patrol the fire line, help the 
police suppress rioting, keep people 
from entering the burning district 
who had no business there and per- 
form other necessary services. 

As the evening shut down, the sky 
darkened and formed a background, 
against which a brilliant red glow ap- 
peared, shot with great masses of 
flames. ‘There were loud explosions. 
The air was constantly filled with the 
crash of timbers, as buildings gave 
way and fell. 

Constantly, out of the burning dis- 
trict, poured more and more numer- 
ously the fugitives—men, women, chil- 
dren, all burdened with clothing, with 
great bundles of bedding, with tables, 
with chairs. Some pushed baby car- 
riages, laden with household goods, 
piled~high. One wondered if the 
babies were under the goods. Wheel- 
barrows, tip-carts, toy wagons, any- 
thing that had wheels and would 
serve a purpose of transportation— 
these were in great demand. The 
people came on endlessly, sodden, 
stunned, many speechless with the 
suddenness and completeness of the 
destruction going on. - 

“Can't go any further, boss,” sud- 
denly announced the driver of Acres’s 
cab. “Line o’ hose across the street. 


Want to stay in the cab and watch, or 
get out and hoof it?” 

Acres hesitated. Where were his 
friends? If the Haven were still 
standing, it must be surrounded by 
burning buildings. Perhaps its fire- 
proof construction would save it; he 
doubted this. "ie wondered, almost in 
a frenzy, if the force employed there 
had escaped. He wondered about 
Tom and Susan—and Margaret. 

“Don’t stay here,” he said. “Turn 
around and drive back a little way. 
See if you can work around toward 
the waterfront.” 

“Sure; whatever you say.” 

The driver backed his car with 
much grinding of gears, turned around 
and made off. Since they had come 
along that way, other lines of hose 
had been stretched across the street, 
and it was necessary to turn up side 
streets, thus making a wide detour un- 
avoidable. Finally the cab worked 
back toward the burning area, this 
time on the harbor side. There was 
less congestion here, oddly, as the 
exodus seemed to have set toward the 
inland side of the city. Perhaps the 
people were afraid of being caught at 
the water’s edge and stifled there, or 
thrust off into the harbor to drown. 

“More hose, sir,” said Acres’s driv- 
er, st6pping suddenly. Engines had 
been stationed along here, and they 
were sucking the water out of the 
harbor to pour on the flames. 

“How much?”-asked Acres, 

“Two-thirty. Thanks, Guess I better 
get out o’ here before they run a line 
o* hose behind me. Hope you find 
your friends all right, sir. Good night.” 

He hustled off, skidding madly, 
scuttling like a rabbit before some 
new-stretched line of hose should cut 
off his retreat. 

Acres, left there, picked up his 
traveling bag and headed up Atlan- 
tic street. The first of a series of 
ground-shaking explosions occurred. 
The soldiers were dynamiting: build- 
ings, seeking to cheok the progress of 
the flames. The tumult was appall- 
ing, the more so as Acres, from this 
situation, had it now in perspective. 
He finally decided to cross the street 
and try to penetrate a little way into 
the tenement district, at least that 
part of it which still remained un- 
threatened by the fire. A _ soldier 
stopped him. 

“You can’t go in there,” he said. 
“We're not allowed—why, hello, 
Acres.” 

The physician recognized a friend o7 
his, a young doctor, in fact, one whom 
he had recommended for service at 
the dispensary. 

“Hello, Brookings,” he said. “I 
didn’t know you were a soldier.” 

“Sure,” said Brookings. “Just a 
private, though. Enlisted for the fun 
of the thing, and this is the only ex- 
citement I’ve ever seen. It’s a won- 
der, isn’t it? I guess the Haven is 
gone; too bad. Shame, that nice new 
dispensary, and all the expensive 
equipment. I hear everybody got out 
safely; lucky thing! Where you 
bound?” 

The question struck Acres oddly. 
Where was he bound? He couldn't 
give an intelligent answer to that. 

“Nowhere, I guess; I’ve been won- 
dering about some of our friends. No- 
body could tell me anything, thougn. 
Are you pretty sure?” 
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“Yes; Mr Belflower and his wife 
passed here just a little while ago. 
Miss Lake was with them, and an- 
other woman. I’d never seen her—” 

“Which way did they go?” 

“Up this street.” 

“What, toward the fire?” 

“Yes; I let ’em through. They said 
it was urgent. We have orders not to 
let people pass; but I used a little 
judgment—” 

“May I go?” 

“I suppose so; you’re able to. take 
care of yourself. If the wind changes, 
though, you'll have to step lively. An 
off-shore wind would save the city, 
but it would bring the fire right slam 
down to the water’s edge. If I see it 
coming, I duck, soldier or no soldier.” 

Acres was speeding up the street, 
however. It was Cleveland avenue. 
He didn’t know that he had the least 
chance of finding his friends; but it 
was something to know they had gone 
this way. Why had they? he won- 
dered. Who. was the woman with 
them? 3 

Suddenly Acres stopped, and sniffed 
the air. A strong current brought a 
whiff of smoke along the street. He 
looked up, and it appeared that the 
great volume of smoke was swinging 
over toward him, and cutting off a 
part of the glare of the fire. Yes, 
more smoke wreaths came drifting 
swiftly down the street. The truth 
dawned upon him suddenly. The 
wind had changed. 

Almost instantly a cry arose. 

“All out, all out and run! 
wind’s changing!” 

Instantly the street became full of 
people. Doors opened and expelled 
whole families, with household goods, 
babies, birds in cages—these were the 
people who had fancied themselves 
safe, out of the flames’ path. Now 
they were seized with a panic. They 
poured into the street, helter-skelter, 
and rushed toward the water-front. 
The street became a river of people, 
filled from bank to bank. It was a 
narrow street. Acres drew back, 
when the door back of him suddenly 
opened. He turned. A girl stood 
there, with a kerosene lamp in her 
hand. The light from the lamp shone” 
full in her face. As Acres looked up 
she gave a start of surprise, but her 
astonishment was no greater than his. 

“Ted!” she cried. 

“Margaret!” 


Brothers Once, Brothers Always 


Four days had passed since Mar- 
garet Lake’s somewhat spectacular an- 
nouncement in the study at the Bel- 
flowers’. Acres was still away. Tom 
was sitting in his office at the Haven. 
Whenever he had any idle time on his 
hands, he would fall to thinking of 
Capt Peter Blue and wondering if the 
stout skipper had made any progress 
with the widow of Bill Binford. 

Susan was upstairs, in one of the 
kindergarten rooms, which were 
used in the late afternoons for Mar- 
garet Lake’s readings. Susag liked 
to drop in and hear Margaret read, 
and to see the absorbed interest with 
which the children listened. 

Tom’s office door opened slowly, 
and a woman stepped into the room. 
She was a wholesome-looking woman, 
who had been plump and rosy. Now 
her eyes were filled with a great 
misery. Her clothes were a little 
faded and a little frayed. Tom was 
used to seeing much worse. 

The woman stopped, just inside 
the door, and hesitated. Tom had 
seen her before—he couldn’t just re- 
member— 

“I’m Mrs. Binford,” said the wo- 
man. 

Now Tom remembered. He had 
seen her, once or twice. His heart 
gave a jump. What could she want? 

“T quess it’s quite important, what 
I had to tell you,” she said, a little 
falteringly. She took the seat that 
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Here Is a Good Recipe for Quick Lemon Meringue Pie 


‘To one cup sugar add yolks of two eggs, one cup sweet milk, one cup hread crumbs (run 
through the food chopper), grated rind and juice of one lemon, and a little salt. Bake with 
an under crust and frost with a meringue made of the egg Se and powdered —. = 


is enough for one pie. ‘The pie shown in illustration was 
do ith plump raisins.—([F. A. H. 


crust on top, and the meringue was 
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Tom offered her. “I wonder if yoy 
hadn’t better call Mrs. Belflower—» 
Oe sa asked Tom. “Of course, 

“It's—about—about my—the—you, 


“My—boy!” Tom gasped. He had 
not expected anything so abrupt, 
“What ‘makes you think—how do you 
know he’s—my boy?” 

“Hasn’t Captain Blue told you?” 

“Why, no; nothing definite, as yet,” 

“He promised me he wouldn't.” 
said Molly. “But I didn’t know—jt 
wasn’t like him—his ‘Vessel’s saileg 
and I didn’t know—I thought—-so he 
didn’t tell you?” 

Tom shook his head. He thought 
perhaps that was safer; he might get 
Captain Peter in trouble. 

“I'll tell you myself; I’d ought to.” 
said Bill Binford’s widow. “Billy 
Binford—he’s your son, Mr Bel. 
flower. Now call Mrs Belflower, and 
tell her.” 

She bowed her head on her arms 
and great sobs shook her. Presently 
aw | recovered some of her self con- 
trol. 

“I couldn’t do it,” she said. “J 
wanted to keep him, always. I made 
Captain Peter promise not to tell; 
and then I thought of Mrs Belflower; 
and she hasn’t any, and I have my 
little girls, and Danny and—I thought 
I couldn't be that selfish. But it was 
a satruggle—it’s took me days to 
make up my mind. I almost wished 
the captain would tell you, spite of 
his promise. I went down to the 
dock, to get him to come and see you, 
but he’d gone, so I come myself. [| 
can’t rob that little mother of her 
boy—I can’t. I wish I could—I wish 
I was hardhearted enough. But I 
can’t do it.’ 

She cried some more. Tom Bel- 
Sow, terrtbly moved, waited. Then 
she told him the story. 

“I don’t know how it happened,” 
she said. “I don’t know why there 
was two in the basket. Maybe we'll 
never know. But Billy was the one 
with that lamp tied on his foot—and 
it hit against his little heel, and that 
woman, she must have seen, through 
the window—” 

Tom Belflower listened, pitifully, 
torn by the pathos of this woman's 
renunciation. And the awful thing to 
him was that even then he wasn't 
sure. 

“I’m not so certain,” he said. 
“You're pretty positive. This evi- 
dence isn’t conclusive, Mrs Binford. 
He may not be our boy, you know.” 

“Oh, don’t you think so, don’t you 
think so?” she cried, a note of hope 
in her voice. Then, catching her- 
self, “I didn’t mean to sound glad, if 
you was to be disappointed, Mr Bel- 
flower.” 

Finally Tom sent for Margaret. He 
wished Acres were in town; he had 
confidence in Acres. Margaret knew 
Molly, and Molly felt a little more at 
ease with Margaret. 

“What are you going to do, Tom?” 
asked Margaret, when Molly had told 
the story again. 

“Tf I were only sure,” he said. 
“Think what it would mean to Mrs. 
Binford if we were mistaken, after 
all. How can we ever be sure? I 
wish Acres were here.” 

Acres was at this moment spinning 
along toward Bassfield with exactly 
the thing that Tom wanted; but Tom 
didn’t know that. 

“T’ll leave it to Mrs. ~Belflower,” 
said Molly. “She'll know. She's 2 
mother. I want to do what's right. 
I’ve made up my mind; when I make 
up my mind, I want to carry a thing 
through.” 

Molly had dried*#her tears, and the 
strength of her character began to 
count. She was not the sort of wo- 
man to weep uselessly. She had 
fought her battle, and it had taken 
her several days to win it. She had 
dreaded the interview with Tom; now 
that she had taken the step, things 
began to be a little better. There 
Was a certain relief in having unbur- 
dened her mind. She knew what 
these people could do for a son— 
things she couldn’t do. And she would 
see her boy, of course. These people 
wouldn’t utterly separate her from 
him—they weren’t that kind of 
people. The situation might be 
worse. - 

“T'll leave it to Mrs. Belflower, 
repeated Molly, staunchly. ‘She'll 
know. She'll remember the little 
dress. Anyhow I'd trust her instinct, 
or mine, against ali the evidence you 
could bring.” 

Tom wondered if it might be well 
to send for Susan, who was down 
stairs, somewhere, looking after some 
house detail, and if Molly’s revela- 
tion would be too much of a shock; 
but Margaret reminded him that this 
was the thing that Susan had bee?. 
living through nine hard years for. 
She thought it was not only safe, it 
was Susan’s right to be told. 

Just at this moment Susan came 
in. There was fright in her ‘eyes, 22 
she didn’t notice Molly at all. 

“There’s a dreadful fire,” she said, 
in an agitated voice. “It’s north of 
us, and it’s coming this way 
wind is blowing it.” 


{To Be Continued.] 
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For The Inner Man 


Good Things to Eat and Home Helps 











First Class Grape Juice 


This is the way they make grape 
\ juice in the Lake Erie grape country, 
and it is proved by trial to keep fine 
until at least the very last days of 
une. 
? Put a cup of picked and washed 
grapes and a half cup sugar into a 
hot quart jar and fill the can with 
priskly boiling water.~ Seal and store 
in a cool place, Our informant stated 
that when wanted for use in winter 
the juice would be found clear and 
delicious—the grapes almost like 
wooden marbles, with all the good- 
ness extracted. In our own experience 
the juice was all that was promised, 
and the grapes were still good, with 
a fresh flavor, though of course “not 
all there,” but yet worth eating.— 
[Bessie L, Putnam. 


Salting Down Swiss Chard 


Wash the chard thoroughly and 
pack a layer about four inches deep 
in an earthern crock. Cover this with 
a generous sprinkling of salt, and re- 
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Good Things to Eat 


Tomato Sauce for Steaks and Chops 

Ingredients: One pint tomatoes, 1 
small carrot, 2 whole cloves, a small 
piece of a blade of mace, salt and 
black pepper to taste, 1 onion. The 
tomatoes must be measured after 
they have been peeled and cut up. 
Peel and quarter the onion; scrape 
and divide the carrot. Put the to- 
matoes into a saucepan with the 
other ingredients, and stew until the 
carrot and onion are tender. Pass 
through a sieve, return to the sauce- 
pan, and thicken with a teaspoonful 
of flour, and a dessertspoonful of 
butter. Serve very hot. 


Chicken Pie 


Ingredients: One tender chicken, 2 
pints sweet milk, % pound butter, 2 
tablespoons flour, salt and black pep- 
per to taste, 1 quart water. Divide 
the chicken as for frying, and put it 
on with the quart of water, which 
should be freshly boiled. When it is 
done, take it out of the pot; then 
simmer the water until reduced to a 
pint; then add the salt, pepper, milk, 
butter and flour. Boil 10 minutes, and 
line a dish with pie crust; fill it with 
the chicken and sauce; cover with a 
top crust, and bake slowly 1 hour. A 
little celery can be boiled with the 
chicken, or a small bit of parsley. 
Keep the chicken covered with water 
while it is cooking. 


To Fry Chicken 


Ingredients: One tender chicken, 2 
thin slices of pork, 1 cup sweet cream 
or milk, 2 teaspoons chopped pars- 
iey, 1 cup fat. Divide the chicken 
nicely; salt and pepper each piece, 
using -black pepper, and dredge with 
flour then lay them aside on a board 
until you get the pork fried and the 
fat boiling. Drop in a few pieces of 
chicken at the time, allowing room 
in the pan for each piece to be nicely 
turned; as fastas the pieces are fried, 
put them on a dish over hot water to 
keep them hot while the gravy is be- 
ing made; pour off some of the grease, 





Practical Uses for Un- 
used Corners — Medicine 
chest made of half dozen 
triangle shelves and a 
door. Corner washstand 
and closets on either side 
of same. Easy work for 
‘the handy man during 
spare rainy hours. Some- 
thing to delight the 
housewife, who can never 
have too many closets. 








Peat until the jar is filled. Place a 
weight on top to hold chard down, 
80 that a cover may be easily placed 
on crock. A layer of string beans 
may be placed alternately with the 
chard, if.one desires. The water from 
the wet leaves of the chard and the 
salt will form a brine. This will keep 
splendidly all winter. It requires 
“eu in at least three waters.— 
B. B. P 





Ways of Using Green Tomatoes 


I—Mock Mincemeat: One quart 
chopped green tomatoes, 6 large ap- 
Ples, chopped, 6 cups brown sugar, 2 
cups chopped raisins, 1 cup vinegar, 
butter size of an apple, and a little 
salt, 2 teaspoons cinnamon, 2 tea- 
Spoons allspice and a little nutmeg. 
Boil slowly two hours, and then if not 
quite thick enough add 3 tablespoons 
flour, rubbed to a paste, in a little 
water, 

Il—Higdum: To 1 peck green 
chopped tomatoes, add 3 large onions, 
chopped fine, and let stand overnight 
Mixed with 1 cup of salt, then drain 
well. Take 1 quart vinegar, 2 quarts 
Water and boil 15 minutes with toma- 
toes, then drain, and mix with 3 pounds 
sugar, 8 quarts vinegar, 4 pound 
white mustard seed, % teaspoon cay- 
enne pepper, to tablespoons cinnamon, 
1 tablespoon cloves, 1 tablespoon all- 
spice, 2 tablespoons ginger and boil 
15 minutes. Use red and green pep- 
Pers, if preferred to cayenne.— B. 





The fact that men and women are 
always running after each other is 
what makes the human race. 


























dredge in flour, and let it brown; 
have the parsley in the cream; pour 
in a little gravy at the time, and let 
it get thoroughly mixed; put the 
chicken back in the gravy for 3 or 4 
minutes then arrange on a dish and 
pour the gravy over. 
Orange or Lemon Marmalade 

Allow sugar and fruit pound for 
pound. Pare half the oranges and 
cut the rinds into shreds. Boil in 
three waters until tender, then set 
aside. Grate the rind of the remain- 
ing oranges and remove every bit of 
the thick, white inner skin. Quarter 
all the oranges and remove the seeds. 
Chop or cut in small pieces, drain off 
all the juice that will come away 
without pressing, put this over the 
sugar and place over the fire. Stir 
until the sugar is dissolved, and un- 
less the oranges are very juicy, it 
may be necesary to add a very little 
water. Boil. and skim this syrup 
about 5. or 6 minutes. Then put in 
the boiled orange shreds and cook 10 
minutes. Then add the chopped fruit 
and the grated peel and boil 20 min- 
utes longer. Pour into small jars 
and when cold cover with paraffin 
and jar tops. 

Lemon marmalade is made the 
same as above, only allowing 1% 
pounds® of sugar to the pound of 
fruit; and using but half the grated 
peel—that is, if you like your mar- 
malade sweet. 





A man who gives his children hab- 
its of industry provides for them bet- 
ter than by giving them a fortune— = 
(Whately. 





































Don't Pare Peaches || 
Plums and Pears 


T’S the. old, slow and wasteful way of remov- 
ing the skins when preserving and canning. 
Not only is it slow and tiresome, but it wastes 
the fruit next the skin—the finest flavored portion. 


You can remove the skin from peaches, 
pears, and plums just as the best California 
canners do by using BABBITT’S Concentrated { 
LYE. The U. S. Government Board of Food and 
Drug Inspection has ruled that this method does}! 
not injure the quality or flavor of the fruit. 


Simply dissolve half a can of BABBITT’S Con- 
centrated LYE and a half ounce of alum in nine 
gallons of cold water and boil in an iron kettle. | 
Put the fruit in a wire basket or cheesecloth and 
suspend in hot solution for two minutes. This 
will remove the skin. Then wash fruit twice in 
cold water to cleanse thoroughly. For small 
quantities of fruit, use four tablespoons of 
BABBITT’S Concentrated LYE and a pinch of 
alum to one gallon of water. 


This method leaves the fruit whole and per- 
fect and does not injure the quality of flavor. 

No fuss, no muss, no special utensils. 

Insist on BABBITT’S Concentrated LYE to be | 
sure of the best results, 


Write for booklet on BABBITT’S LYE 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 


15 West 34th Street 








New York 
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A Fine Meat Pie 

To three cups flour add one teaspoon soda, 
half teaspoon salt, and sift. into a mixing 
bowl. Rub in quarter cup lard and mix to a 
stiff dough with one and a half cups sour 
milk. Divide the doush and roll both parts 
thin. Line a two-quart baking dish with one 
part ‘and slash the other from the center out 
ali around for top crust. For filling, take 
about two pounds chopped beef or fresh sau- 
sage, Cover with water in stew pan, season 
well and simmer half hour. In the meantime 
pare and slice thickly three or four potatoes 
and boil 20 minutes with a large onion sliced 
thinly. Divide the meat and place half in 
layer over the bottom of lower crust. Thicken 
meat juice with one tablespoon flour mixed 
smooth with a little water. Cook a few min- 
utes and pour over meat. Drain potatoes and 
place on meat. Spread the rest of the meat 
on top, dot thickly with butter and place on 
the top crust, after wetting edges. Bake slow- 
ly till brown.—[L. W. M. 


How to Cure Constipation 
BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


ROBABLY eight out of ten let- 
P ters that come to me, stating 
symptoms and asking for ad- 
vice, somewhere In the letter—usually 
at the end, as very unimportant, but 
just mentioned in passing—it contains 
the admission of constipation. In 
about half the cases that condition is 
at the root of the other troubles, and 
if that were entirely cured, the rest 
of the ailments, would gradually dis- 
appear; sometimes would disappear 
very quickly indeed, under appro- 
priate tréatment, while the same 
treatment, would have little or no ef- 
fect, so long as the constipation con- 
tinues. 

Now, constipation can be cured, al- 
though from the resigned-to-my-fate 
tone of many of the letters that really 
do recognize it as an evil condition, 
most people do not seem to think so. 
Neither men nor women were intend- 
ed to be constipated. It is an entirely 
abnormal condition, and because of 
that, it necessarily follows that the 
normal can be regained and main- 
tained. It is not an easy task, nor, if 
the constipation is of long standing, 
is it one to be done quickly. Mind, 
body, dietary, and daily routine of 
life must all be enlisted in the strug- 
gle, but there need be no doubt of ul- 
timate success. 

Food—Water is“an important fac- 
tor, although in some few localities it 
is so hard that it will need to be dis- 
tilled or boiled before use. Taken with 











A Serviceable Garment 

No 2690—Turkish toweling, flannel, flan- 
nellette, blanketing and eiderdown could be 
used for this model. The lines are loose fit- 
ting. The sleeve may be cut in wrist or elbow 
length. The pattern is cut in sizes: Four 
sizes for misses—14, 16, 18 and 20 years—and 
four sizes for ladies—small, 32-34; medium, 
86-38; large, 40-42, and extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. Size medium requires 
6 yards of 36-inch material. Size 16 years 
requires 5 yards of 36-inch material. 





Home and Family 
Matters af interest to young and old. 








meals, some people fancy that it tends 
to constipation. Personally, I do not 
believe that to be the case. One or 
two glasses should be drunk on rising 
when the stomach is empty, followed 
by several glasses hetween each meal, 
and take one or two the last thing 
before going to bed. Ten glasses a 
day is not too much, and at least 
eight should be taken for good health 
and flushing the system. 

Eat foods containing bulky residue, 
such as lettuce, spinach, asparagus— 
in fact, nearly all green vegetables. 
With the exception of bananas, prac- 
tically all fruits are laxative, some 
being more so than others for dif- 
ferent individuals. Prunes, figs, 
oranges, grapefruit and all kinds of 
berries have an especially sure action. 
(Orange juice is the best laxative for 
infants, and may be begun in very 
small doses, if needed, at three 
months. ) Figs are supposed to act 
through their seeds, on the same prin- 
ciple as berries and as bran, 

Bran has come into high favor as 
a laxative food recently, and seems 
to have uniformly good results, It may 
be eaten on oatmeal, or cream of 
wheat, or cooked in some form of 
bread. Bran muffins make a tempting 
breakfast or supper dish. Bread made 
of common wheat flour is constipat- 
ing. which is also the case with rice, 
potatoes, boiled milk and cornstarch. 


To Match the Men 


When the call came to our young 
men to go into the service of their 
country, probably there was not a 
mother or a sister or a sweetheart 
without a certain secret question in 
her heart of hearts: “What will he 
be like when he comes back?” How- 
ever, absolutely we put aside any 
thought of physical injury, that 
little insiduous idea of impending 
spiritual calamity would insist upon 
its question. Far from the restrain- 
ing influences of home, in a foreign 
land, no Sabbath and no Church, 
wine making and wine drinking a cus- 
tom of the people, the seductiveness 
of strange women, a hard, rough life, 
the brutalizing influences of war, 
these were some of the catch phrases 
that busybodies put into our minds, 
and that we could not quite put out. 

Most of our young men, so dear 
and so worried about, have returned, 
and in what condition of character do 
we find them? 

Two have come home in my family, 
and I have talked on the subject with 
doctors, police and probation officers, 
Red Cross workers, mothers and 
fathers. Putting all that they have 
said with my own experiences (which 
entirely agree) the whole testimony 
seems to be that these returning boys 
are changed. We feared that they 
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A Few Points on 


Kitchen Planning 


Easier methods of doing kitchen work depend largely on a proper planning of the 


kitchen itself. It is therefore of the greatest 
a new house, 
that are much more cheerful and in which 
easi ly. 
which some very desirable features have 

open fireplace, which all country homes ought 
wall beside it, from which wood (or coal) 

from the back hallway. 


importance to plan wisely if one is building 


while an old house can often be slightly remodeled, with resulting rooms 


the household work may be done much more 


A floor plan is given herewith showing two rooms—kitchen and living room—in 
been 


incorporated. The living room has an 
to have, with a little door opening in the 


can be obtained, the bin having been filled 
Likewise on the kitchen side a supply of coal (or wood) for 


the range is taken from another bin that is filled from time to time from the hallway. 


This hallway has a 
en. The hired help can also go 
stairways opens—as it should 
table and kitchen cabinet, all arranged for 
large closet in the corner, 
table, giving light, a view, 


upstairs 


and good air 


and the windows on two sides, 


lavatory where hired help may wash before coming into the kitch- 
without 
from the kitchen. 


entering the kitchen. The cellar 
While at one side are shelves, sink, 
convenience in doing work. Note also the 
with two of them over sink and 
in summer. 





An ideal breakfast from the view- 
point of our subject, and one which 
I have often prescribed, is as follows: 
Grapefruit or orange; two shredded 
wheat biscuits heated dry and eaten 
with creamy milk and “very little 
sugar; coffee made in a pot. that 
makes it by percolation (any kind 
will do), with cream and a little 
sugar; bran muffins and butter. A 
hearty man can do a hard forenoon’s 
work on this menu, although you 
may not think it. If, however, the 
taste for meat must be satisfied, an 
egg and bacon may be added. 

When constipation is cured, and 
bowel-movements are regular, a 
healthy ,person ought to be able to 
eat any well-prepared food that comes 
along, with no ill results, so long as 
the diet is varied enough. 

Body—Posture has a great effect 
upon bodily health in very many 
people, and in the deeper ways be- 
yond the carriage of shoulders and 
back that meets the eye. One of the 
little-considered but extremely impor- 
tant results is in this matter ef pos- 
ture. Defecation is aided by the ac- 
tion of the abdominal muscles, and if 
these muscles have been made soft 
and flabby by poor habits of carriage; 
they cannot be expected to respond 
when called upon for work. Stand 
erect. Do not slouch in walking. Do 
not sit on the middle of the back. 
Many a man who prides himself 
and justly—upon his strength of arm, 
shoulder and back in the hayfield, 
will slump down in his chair to read 
the paper until he is sitting much 
more on the middle of his back and 
shoulders than on the place that na- 
ture provided for that use. 

To sum up: Drink plenty of water 
and eat the proper food; stand and 
sit properly; and finally, be regular 
in going to stool. Educate your 
bowels. 

{To Be Concluded Next Week.] 


would be and they are. But not as 
we dreaded and half expected. 

They have a deeper love and inter- 
est for their homes and spend more 
of their spare’ time there, They are 
more thoughtful of others, more con- 
siderate, less critical, and more apt to 
laugh at annoyances. They hold both 
tongues and tempers in control, while 
as for the “strange women” problem, 
I happen to know of more than one 
undesirable affair that went stub- 
bornly on before the war, against all 
argument and entreaty, which has 
now been closed sternly and com- 
pletely by the returning soldier. How 
they have learned thrift and the 
meaning of patriotism! What fine men 
they have become, these homing lads 
of ours! 

But what of us? Do we measure 
up? It is an old joke when women 
are criticized to retort, “Well, the 
Lord made ’em to match the men.” 
Have we made ourselves fit to “match 
the men” that the war has sent back 
to us? 

It does not matter so much to the 
older women. The universal comment 
is that all these boys show a new def- 
erence and a more open love for their 
mothers. Waiting on her, caring for 
her, and thinking of her comfort, 
seems to be the common mark of 
every returning soldier. Mothers have 
come into their own. 

I do wonder about the girls. I have 
no daughters, but as I hear the boys 
discuss international affairs when 
they used to talk about the baseball 
score, when I see their new manner 
of living, their broadened views and 
interests, I -do wonder if the girls 
have grown equally to “match the 
men?’’—[Ella Way-Allen. 


He who loves not books, before he 
comes to thirty years of age, will 
hardly love them énough afterward 
to understand them.—([Clarendon. 











Canned Baked Pork in Gravy 


Trim and cut meat into convenient pieces 
and roast three-quarters hour, then pack into 
clean jar, trimming out the bones and gristle, 
Fill up with the gravy, salt lightly, put rub- 
ber and cup into postion (not tight) and ster. 
ilize three hours in boiling water bath, accord- 
ing to directions for cold-pack method of can- 
ning. Bulletins on this subject can be had 
free of charge from the Department of Agri- 
culture, at Washington, D C. When the 
three hours of sterilization are up (keep 
boiling constantly), lift out the can or cans, 
screw down or snap down the covers tightly, 
let cool off, make very sure covers are on 
tightly, then pack away in a cool, dry place 
The fat which gathers on top in the jar is an 
additional seal, so be careful not to disturb 
it.—[Household Editor. 


Cologne Water 
Take a pint of grain alcohol and 
put in 30 drops of oil of lemon, 30 of 
bergamot, and half a gill of water. If 
musk or lavender is desired add the 
same quantity of each. The oils 
should be put in the alcohol and 
shaken well before the water is 

added. Bottle it for use. 


Tapeworms—Tapeworms are said 
to be removed by refraining from 
supper and breakfast, and at 8 
o'clock taking one-third part of 200 
minced pumpkin seeds, the shells of 
which have been removed by hot 
water; at 9 take another third, at 10 
the remainder, and follow it at il 
with a strong dose of castor oil. 


Save the Salt after freezing ice 
cream, by emptying the ice into a 
gunny sack and laying it outside in 
the sun where the ice will melt and 
the salt will dry. In this way much 
of the salt is saved for future use.— 
[A. M. A, 


Heaven and hell are very real—but 
they are states of mind. 














A Pretty Nezligee 
No 2811—Soft cotton or silk crepe, crepe de 
chine, dimity, dotted Swiss, silk, albatross_oF 


fiannellette, could be used for this style. The" 


pattern is cut in four sizes; small 32-34; 
medium 36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 
inches bust measure. Size medium will re 
quire 4% yards of 44-inch ma 
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Our Boys 


prestaeomany 


Entertainment and inspiration for young folks 


and Girls 
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The Chinchilla 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


Did e’er you see chinchillds’ fur, 
Downy and silvery gray? 
They’re careful as a cat to keep 
It cleaned up every day. - 


Chinchillas make delightful pets; 
Squirrel-like are their ears, 

And bushy tails; indeed, much like 
A squirrel each appears. 


The twitching whiskers and bright eyes 
Look like a squirrel’s, too. 

I'd like to have one for a pet 
To fondle—wouldn’t you? 

















A Little Longer Than a Parade 

Uncle—Come, Percy, let’s go to the 
house now.. 

Percy (on first visit to the coun- 
try)—Wait awhile, Uncle; I want to 
see the end of this little brook go by. 


Letters from the Young Folks 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I missed two days of schoo] last fall when 
I was sick with the “flu.” I have three sisters 
younger than myself; their names are Lillian, 
Grace and Ruth. We have lots of fun in 
the summer. I live on a farm on a nice 
state road a quarter of a mile from school 
and nearly two miles from town. I am 12 
years old. I like to go to school, and am in 
the seventh grade. My sister and I each milk 
two cows. I help my mother with the work. 
There are lots of huckleberries near here, and 
I love to pick them. We take our lunch 
with us, and it is just like a picnic.—[Mary 
E. Dickman, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I will be 10 years old July 3. I will be in 
the fifth grade next fall. I have one sister. 
She will be five years old in September. We 
have some rabbits; they are Belgian hares and 
Flemish Giants. I have-one which is my own; 
her name is Topsy. I have a pet pigeon. We 
have a kitten named Tom and a dog whose 
name is Brownie. We have a little colt; its 
name is Perry.—[Geraldine Lichtenfels, Ohio. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I like to read the letters from the boys 
and girls. I live on a farm and have lots 
of pets. I go to school every day, but our 
schoo! closed the 28th of May. I have a dog 
named Buster and a cat named Dick. I have 
two older sisters. I like to pick berries. I 
help with the haying and help my mother do 
her work. My father has taken the Amer- 
iean Agriculturist for over two years. I have 
a horse named Don. He likes to have me 
bring him sugar and apples. I like it in the 
country. I can ride a bicycle. I am 10 years 
old. I can ride horseback.—[Ethel Howard, 
New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father takes the American Agricul- 
turist, and I enjoy reading the letters from 
the other boys and gifs. I will be 13 years 
old in July. live on a farm. We raise 
tattle, hogs, chickens and geese. I have one 
sister and three brothers. I like the crochet 
patterns-in the paper. I crochet quite a bit 
for mother.—[Ella M. Miller, Maryland. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

Iam a girl 15 years old. I have one brother 
whose name is Stanley Maurice. He is 10 
years old. He can feed the calves, chickens 
and ducks. He can hitch and unhitch the 
horses from the buggy or wagon. He is also 
taking music lessons. I have taken music 
lessons for five or six years. I can crochet, 
embroider, knit and tat. I can do most any 
kind of housework and can drive horses. I 
love to listen to the birds when they are 
singing. I can name most all the birds that 
are around our house and in the fields. I 
have a list of all the birds I have seen this 





spring, and it numbers over 30 that I can 
name when I hear them sing. I belong to 
the Audubon bird club. Do I have a twin 
among you boys and girls? I will be 16 the 
4th of April, 1920.—[Frances Norberg, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father has taken the American Agri- 
culturist for a number of years and I like 
to read the letters from the boys and girls. 
I am nime years old, and am going into the 
fifth grade in the fall. I like to go to school. 
Now that school is out I have lots of time to 
practice my music. I like pets, and I have 
two cats, three kittens, a white hen and a 
white rabbit. The hen’s name is Peggy, and 
she follows me around, looking for something 
to eat.—[Louise J. Beltz, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


My grandpa takes the American Agricul- 
turist and I enjoy reading the boys’ and 
girls’ page. We have five little rabbits and 
three old ones. I have one big brother. My 
brother and I have two little kittens. We 
have a lot of ducks and chickens. I am eight 
years old. I will be in the third grade next 
fall.—[Cecelia J, Fox, Ohio. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor; 


I enjoy reading the letters in the American ‘ 


Agriculturist. I am 11 years of age. I live 
on a farm of 113 acres in Onondaga county. 
I have two brothers named Jim and John. 
We have two black kittens for pets; they play 
tricks. We have an auto. I will be in the 
sixth grade in the fall. Our school is closed 
now. We have six horses and 10 cows. We 
as £6 berrying.—|[Isabell Sawtell, New 
ork, 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I have been reading the children’s letters 
and like them very much. I am 11 years old. 
I live in the country. My father keeps one 
horse, one cow and a good many chickens. I 
have four sisters larger than myself. Their 
names are Laura, Mary, Goldie and Georgia. 
I go to Sunday school every Sunday.——[Effie 
Frame, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I like to read the letters in the American 
Agriculturist, and I thought I would write one. 
I am lame and cannot go to school, but if I 
did I would be in the fourth grade. I have 
one sister. Her name is Ruth. I have a 
brother named Floyd. I am 10 years old. 
like to live on a farm. We have strawberries, 
black raspberries and blackberries. I like to 
pick berries. My sister and have four 
little chicks and eight hens. We have three 
cats and two kittens; their names are Teddy, 
Milly, Victor, Polly and Topsy. There are 
a lot 6f birds around here this’ spring. I 
hope my letter will be printed.—Nrene E. 
Fisk, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am a girl nine years old. I live on a 
dairy farm. We have 20 cows and four 
horses. I live one mile from school. I am in 
the sixth grade. I like to go to school. I 
have one brother and a sister. Their names 
are Joseph and Esther. Joseph is in the first 
grade of high school and Esther is in the 
eighth grade.—[Charlotte Holman, Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father takes the American Agriculturist. 
I am 12 years old, and I have twe sisters 
and two brothers. My brother Wendell and 
Igo to school every day. I have a bluebird’s 
house, and a bluebird has three ‘little birds 
in it. We have a pet bird; his name is 
Henry. We have 45 chickens and two hens 
setting. We keep a dairy, and have four 
pigs and two horses.—[G. E. Wilson, New 
or 





Answers to Insect Puzzle 
{The Bee] 


1—B-all. 2—B-ear. 3—B-eat. 4— 
B-last. 5—B-ox. 6—B-oil. 7—B-ode. 
8—B-luff. 9% —B-louse. 10—B-link. 
11—B-lending. 12~—B-lank. 13—B- 
utter. 14—B-race. 15—B-owl. 16— 
B-rake, 17—B-reach. 18—B-ride. 19 
—B-ring. 20—B-rim.—([E. F. P., 
Massachusetts. 





Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from lecal 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Fall and winter catalog, 10 
cents. Address Pattern Department, 
care of this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 





















































The City | 
Conveniences That Hold 
Families Together 


fp humblest city homes are well-lighted and have 
gas for cooking. You have earned the right to these 
conveniences. You certainly ought to have them for 
your family. 


Up-to-date homes like this one have the things that 
make life worth-while. The Colt Lighting and Cooking 
Plant stands in the corner of the cellar, cow-barn, or 
outhouse. Occupies no more room than a couple of 
apple barrels. Lights the house and barns. Does the 
cooking, too. No other lighting plant does that. rhe 
to get out of order. No skill or experience requir 
In over 250,000 country 

































to operate — it’s automatic. 
homes the 


Carbide Lighting OLT.., Cooking Plant 


is preferred to all other systems. Is by far the most efficient and 
economical. As far as light goes, none can compare with it. Write 
us for names and addresses of neighbors who have used them for 
years and can tell you all about them. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 288 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City ;, 
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Cuticura Soap is 
Easy Shaving for 

Sensitive Skins 


The New Up-to-date Cuti Method 
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No More Singing Spindles 


Mica Axle Grease ends squeaking, 
friction-bound axles and hot-boxes. 
Makes it easier for the horse and 
less expensive forthe owner. The 
finely ground mica fills spindle 
crevices and makes a perfect bear- 
ing surface. 


DRY YOUR FRUIT 


and Vegetables by steam in two hours on the “Granger” 
Evaporator. Cheaper than canning—No jars—No sugar— 
Less work—No | $6.00 up. Send for catalogH 

EASTERN MFG.CO., 259 S&S. 4th St., PHILA., PA. 











UP-TO-DATE 


The best authorities have written and illus- 
trated these books. They contain the information 
that you need. * 

POULTRY BREEDING A MANAGEMENT 
ik is written for the 


MICA us 
AXLE GREASE fof 2 rs eee 


marily in making — pay. The author’s ex- 





periments at the Agricultural College, 
oe Merness Of eae en pier pm which have resulted in the creation of phenomenal 
- nee + num of hens 


STANDARD OIL GO. of NEW YORK with reo 


Principal Offices aes of poultry sooming. | housing, La tg 

incubation, are fully Tilustr: x 

New York Buffalo Albany Boston Fie aches, a6 peeee Cth et, Ste 
POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING 
Improved methods of feeding and market 


kinds of poultry; caponizing, etc...... Net, 


POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 
By G. B. Fiske. All about the 
of poultry buildings of all 








all 
65 











classes; coops, locations, etc. 125 pages, Iitus- 
trated ase et, 
POULTRY_APPLIANCES 
By G. B. Fiske. Desori a great variety 
and styles of homemade nests, roosts, ventilators, 
incubators, brooders, etc., etc....... bbsccee $0.65 
POULTRY EASES 
By E. J. grseas A new book. The subjects 
of health and disease, common causes, hygienic 
iq dicinal t, etc., ete., are 
fully Covered... ...-.sceceseeteccesenee Net, 80 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on poultry Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 
R SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers ; 
aly quest to books, is at dis- 


ons < 
posal. We will supply you with any pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can : 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
Per 100 lbs 3 -—Cattle—, ——Hog—, -—Shee 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 
Chicago $19 -00 $18. 75 $22 is $19. 15 $9.7 
ar e+» 16.75 
7.00 i. bo Ft 30.80 
16.75 17.50 22.50 20.75 
Kansas City .. 18.50 18.25 22.00 19.60 

At New York, steers opened 15@ 25c 
higher, but at the close slow and 25 
@0c lower, bulls firm, common bo- 
logna cows steady, others lower. Com- 
mon to prime steers sold at $9. 50@ 
16.60 p 100 Ibs, bulls 7@11.25, dry 
butcher cows 4@ 11, Veals active and 
firm, others steady, later market ad- 
vanced 50c@1, closed active and strong 
to higher. Common to prime veals 
sold at 18@25, culls 13@17, skim milk 
calv oa 10. OG 13, grassers 10@11, year- 
lings 7@9. 

Sheep opened steady, lambs less ac- 
tive and 25@50c lower; later market 
in better position, and sheep strong, 
lambs 75c@$1 higher, closed active 
and firm. Common to prime sheep 
sold at 6.50@10, culls 4@6, common 
to prime lambs 14 G 19.50. 

Hogs opened 25c lower and ad- 
vanced 50c later in the week, closing 
lower. Light to farily heavy N Y and 
Pa hogs sold at $22.50@22.85, pigs 22, 
roughs 20.25@20.50, stags 12@14, 
boars 10@12. 

The Horse Market 

There was a good active demand of 
seasoned workers, and prices fully 
steady, real good heavy animals scarce 
and firm; very little doing in green 
horses. Ordinary to good heavy draft- 
ers $225@300 p head, chunks 175@ 
225, fair to goo rd secon d-hand, general 
purpose horses 150. 

THE DAIRY MARKET 

CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTFB PEB POUND 

New York Chicago Boston 
52, 5514 
f4l., 47 
1014 44 
81%. 32 
25° 2 
Butter 
butter from 2280 
was scant 
14% greater 


The 
creameries 
85,000,000 Ibs, 
than a year ago. 

Federal agents seized 1282 tubs of 
butter at Chicago at one of the cold 
storage houses, claiming these were 
being held with a view of unfair 
profiteering. 

At New York, the market keeps on 
a fairly even keel under a good de- 
mand, with cmys scoring higher than 
extra 54h @55%20 ce p lb, firsts 52@54c, 
dairy butter 52@54c, packing stock 43 
@ tic. 


production of 
during June 
or about 


Cheese 

Production of full cream cheese in 
June was 33,006,000 lbs, output of 
1562 factories. Covering a slightly 
smaller number of factories reporting 
for this year, and last year the figures 
for June, "19, are 31,909,000 Ibs against 
27,971,000 Ibs one year ago, an in- 
crease of 14%. Incidentally it may 
be added that the output of full skim 
cheese showed an increase of 42% 
over last year. The output of sweet- 
ened condensed, unskimmed milk, 351,- 
868,000 lbs for June, showed an in- 
crease of nearly 27% over last year; 
do evaporated 90,560,000 Ibs, or just 
about as a year ago, these figures ap- 
plying to case goods. In bulk goods 
there was an increase of both con- 
densed and evaporated unskimmed 
milk of rather more than a third over 
a year ago. 

At New York, little interest mani- 
fested, market weaker, current makes 
of flats 304 44 @3llec p lb. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, trade continued slow 
and with plenty of grass pasturage in 
the country, cool weather and pre- 
vailing high prices, 
liberal, The heavy surplus is going 
into butter and cheese. The rate for 
Aug for 3% milk, 200-210-mile zone, 
is $3.12 p 100 Ibs, the 3.06% is 3.37, 
and 3% is 3.53. 


Get Full Values for Wool 
{From Page 12.] 

of wool has ceased the work of the 
department of agriculture in this con- 
nection consists only of auditing the 
records and accounts of approved wool 
dealers, the collection of profits 
which they may have made in excess 
of those permitted and the distribu- 
tion of these profits directly to the 
growers upon whose wool the profits 
were made wherever the identity of 
the wool can be traced. 


At Philadelphia, live 
36@37c p 1b, spring chickens 
steady, broilers (not Leghorns) 1% 
to 2 lbs 38@40c, White Leghorns, 
broilers 30@34c, roosters 23@24c 
Current receipts of fresh eggs firm at 
50c p doz, butter, solid packed cmy, 
5c p Ib, higher scoring 56@58c, pack- 
ing stock 45@46c, cheese 31@33c, No 
1 Jersey potatoes $1 @1.25 p bskt, cab- 
bage 40@60c p bskt, N J onions 1@ 
1.35, peaches 1. N0@3 p cra, and ry 
Be DO p bskt, os eebarien 15 @ 20c p 
Sustiebaneten 18@23c. Live sheets 16 


fowls firmer 
at 


op 
1918 


and supply very * 


@17.50 p 100 Ibs, hogs 
country dressed veal 24@26c p Ib. Mill 
feeds scarce, winter bran 49.50@50,50 
p ton, spring do 48.50@49.50, shorts 
w0@62, corn 2.12@2.15 bu, No 1 
white oats 90% @91c, No 2 300@90%c. 
At Lancaster, Pa, usual crowds of 
anxious purchasers surged along the 
curb market and crowded the market 
houses. The most striking feature was 
the butter and egg situation. The con- 
dition of the last few weeks was re- 
versed, Instead of butter being the 
scarce commodity eggs were _ less 
abundant, and price advanced 3@4c 
to Si4c p doz The farmers’ stands 
were yellow with butter, yet it re- 
mained at 68c p Ib. Other prices fol- 
low. Cattle, home fed, firm at 14@ 


, Ene 
a> 
Fa, a 


22.50 @ 23, 
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16c. Hogs, few for sale, firm at 22@ 
24c, lambs 16@18c d w. Veal steady 
at 22@25c. Potatoes were lower at 
$1.80 p bu, sweet potatoes inferior in 
quality 40c p pk. Peaches in unlim- 
ited —aew at 150@2 p bskt, apples 

pk, wheat steady, 2.20@ 2.50 Pp 
bu, sats 87, corn 1.90, 


Lice on Cattle 

IT bought three cows that are very 
lousy. What is a good treatment for 
these?—[M. M. P., New York. 

Use tobacco wash. Tobacco wash 
is made by taking verv strong tobacco 
and boiling. Rub same into the an- 
imal. You can use the linseed oil 
pure, as it will not harm the hair. 


FIELD NOTES 


Ova Sroca Pew Reeacecnrariws 
ETHAN A MUTCHING 





parm unease -<emumas. 





Holsteins on Several Farms 


c. W. Ellis, Jr, of Maple Lawn 
farm at Cortland, N Y, breeder of 
Holstein-Friesian cattle and O I C 
and Duroc-Jersey swine, informs us 
that he has a farm and partner in 
the alfalfa region of Mississippi. This 
is in the very heart of the alfalfa 
section where they are getting the 
high prices for the Duroc-Jersey hogs. 
They are having saies where hogs 
bring $400 to $500 each. 

Mr Ellis writes that he has a 
choice herd of Durocs in the south 
and raises them entirely on alfalfa, 
and the crops that he grows. He has 
just made a deal whereby he has se- 
cured one of the very best sons of the 
Duroc boar, Joe Orion King, known 
as “Scissors.” ‘This boar is a greatly 
advertised hog, and Mr Ellis thinks 
him the only boar from this sire ever 
brought into the east or in the New 
England states. He is to head the 
herd at Maple Lawn. Mr Ellis con- 
siders he will make a very profitable 
investment. He should be congratu- 
lated on seetiring this boar. 


Jersey Bull Brings $65,000 

Sybil’s Gamboge, a recently import- 
ed Jersey bull, sold at the Edmond 
Butler sale at Mt Kisco, New York, 
on August 4 for $65,000, establishing 
a new figure for all animals of the 
breed. Right after he was sold 15 of 
his get were brought into the ring and 
sold for a total of $44,525, or an aver- 
age of $2968, establishing right on the 
spot his great breeding value. His 
new owner is L. V. Walkley of South- 
ington, Ct. 

Some other interesting purchases 
were Fern’s You'll Do Fountaine, 
bought by Brookwood farms of Barry- 
ville, N Y, for $6500. She is a daugh- 
ter of Golden Fern’s Noble, the $25,- 
000 bull which heads the Brookwood 
Jersey herd. Bayleaf Cidonia, a 
daughter of The Cid, the Island of 
Jersey prize winner, was sold to Few- 
acres farm of Wauwatosa, Wis, for 
$3200, and Eminent’s Darkie Lass was 
bought by Longview farms of Lee’s 
Summit, Mo, for $3000. The 48 ani- 
mals in the sale brought $158,500, or 
an average of $3308, both of which 
are record figures for a sale of Jersey 
cattle. 


Berkshires in Great Demand 

Messrs H. C. & H. B. Harpending 
of Highwood at Dundee, N Y, breed- 
ers of Berkshire swine, write that 
during the first six months of 1919 
they sold over 300 Berkshires, ship- 
ping them into 21 different states. 
They were obliged to decline several 
good export orders on account of be- 
ing booked so far ahead with their 
local trade. They also report that 
they have quite a sizable lot of or- 
ders for boars and bred sows booked 
ahead for fall shipment. Highwood 
Berkshires are known far and wide 
and need no further recommendation 
than the name. 


Nine Records Within a Year 

Bell farm of Coraopolis, Pa, breed- 
ers of Holstein-Friesians, reports that 
their Holstein heifer, Polly Douglas 
Fayne, has made a record of 26 
pounds as a junior three-year-old. It 
also reports a 3l-pound record on 
Hurds Mettamae Pontiac, a junior 
four-year-old heifer. This makes nine 
30-pound records at Bell farm within 
a year. 


Owner of Remarkable Family 

E. A. Vandevort of Sidney, N Y, 
has made a record of 30.3 pounds 
butter from 612 pounds milk on Nat- 
talene Pontiac, that is the dam of the 
great California heifer, Nattalene 
Walker, which recently broke’ the 
world’s milk record for a heifer un- 
der full age. She made a ggg = 
of 818.2 pounds in seven days 
junior three-year-old and 19.9" - 


30 days. Mr Vandevort also owns 
King Walker 5th, the sire of the 
champion, and Miss Nattalene Walk- 
er a junior two-year-old, full sister 
to the world’s champion heifer, which 
has just made a_ record of 21.01 
pounds butter from 455.9 pounds 
milk. In addition to these, Mr Van- 
devort owns a yearling heifer which 
is a full sister to Nattalene Walker. 
He may well be proud to be the own- 
er of this remarkable family. 


Daughter of State-Record Cow 

Mayhew farms at Marcy, N Y, 're- 
centy purchased the Holstein-Friesian 
heifer, Buttercup Pontiac Hengerveld 
2d, from W. G. Simon of Hillcrest 
farm at Youngstown, O. This heifer 
is the three-year-old daughter of Mr 
Simon’s state-record cow, Buttercup 
Pontiac Hengerveld, with a record of 
36.6 pounds butter in seven days and 
nearly 143 pounds in 30 days. 


* Another Ayrshire Sale 

Wendover farm at Bernardsville, 
N J, recently purchased of Hillcrest 
farms at Hamilton Square, N J, the 
young Ayrshire cow, Ryanogue White 
Lady for. $800. Ryanogue Whtte Lady 
is by Toward Point Surprise, the same 
sire as Ryanogue Lady Peggy, the 
two-year-old Roll of Honor champion. 


Highest Priced Dairy Cow 

It is reported from Belvidere, N J, 
that the famous Pequest farms Hol- 
stein bull, King Pontiac Hengerveld 
Fayne, has been sold to C. B. Schaffer 
of Coldstream farm, Lexington, Ky, 
through R. E. Haeger of Algonquin, 
Ill, for $100,000. King Pontiac Hen- 
gerveld Fayne is a son of King of the 
Pontiacs from Segis Hengerveld Fayne 
Johanna, the 47-pound daughter of 
the first 50-pound cow, Segis Fayne 
Johanna, She is one of the choicest 
individuals of the breed and sold. in 
the Pine Grove sale for $40,000, the 
highest price ever paid for a dairy 
cow. 


Record Jersey Price—The highest 
Priced Jersey bull ever sold at public 
auction goes to Southington, Ct, L. V. 
Walkley having purchased him at the 
Edmund Butler sale held last week 
at Mt Kisco, N Y. This notable ani- 
mal changed ownership at the phe- 
nomenal price of $65,000, It is an im- 
ae bull and bears the name Gam- 

oge. 


Coming Public Sales 


Holstein 


October 1—Marcy, N Y. Mayhew farm 
October olste 


6-8—Chicago, Ill. Quality Holstein Co’s first 
annual sale. 
October 7-8—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


Bales . 
October 8-9—Chicago, Ml. Annual ey sale. 
B. M. Hastings Co. Lacona, N Y, managers. 
October 9-10—York. Pa. York breeders. 
October 13—Bucyrus, 0. Yaussy dispersal and con- 
+ i M. Hastings Co, Lacona, N Y, 
Virginia Holstein breeders’ 
Purebred Live Stock 


Purebred Live Stock 


sales 
October ‘31_Orange, Va. 
associat 
December * 6—Brattleboro, Vt. 


Sales 
a = °- 4—Brattleboro, Vt. 
Sales Co. 
Guernsey 
October 13—Hon Henry M. Sage, Fernbrook farm, 
Menands, N Y. First annual ment sale of 
New York state Guernsey breeders’ association. 
Jersey 
May 31, 1920—Coopersburg, Pa. 
Sons, Linden Grove farm. 
June 3, 1920—Lowell, Mass. 


. mgr. 
June 4, 1920—Morristown, N J. 
Sons. 


Shorthorn 
a ——y 5—Stanton, Va. Augusta County Short- 
breeders’ show and sale. 
October 1l—Jamestown, O. 
October 30—Tifin, 0. 
Aberdeen-Angus 


T. S._Cooper & 
Hood Farm, J. E. 
W. BR. Spann 4 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





——_—__ 





$150,000 
FOR PRIZES, 
PUBLICITY AND 
EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


Breeders of P gy oy unanimously vo 
te quadruple the fees = recording a 
fers of their cattle sold, and spend the 
income therefrom to + the merits of 
this renee A. — * lore the 


HOLSTEIN. CATTLE 


Send for our booklets and inform yourself on 
how to A money in breeding dairy cattle. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 














60 a -y— They are extra 
to calve this spring. 
Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank 
GoRTLAND. Ney. 


high grades. Mostly dus 








SPRINGDALE FARMS GRADE 


HOLSTEINS 


We have two hundred head of cows 
highest quality ae all large, Ad well 
bred, nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows are bred to freshen during August, Sep- 
tember and October, and they will please you 
"950 two and th 

wo and three-year-old heifers that 
the best we aare ever owned. Cows will “he 
much higher in price before Fall, and you can 
save money by buying now and also have the ad- 
vantage of a larger and better selection of stock. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
heen _ or Brant _ CORTLAND, N. Y. 


eoevenennnueensennrtaty eorenuevaenennenegncettenenaaesenrienntinrecnennin 











MAPLE LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 
High grade Holstein heifer Calves 
$20 to $25; express paid in lots 
of 5. With 10 heifer calves A 
well-bred reg ull given 
free. Holsteins and satisfaction, 


guarantee safe 
When a shipment goes 
wrong we make it right; you 
take no risk. Everything in 
registered and high-grade 
20 registered bulls | mo to 2 yrs of age. 
iberty bonds accepted at par. 
CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


steins. 
Write your wants. 
c. W. ELLIS, JR., 


250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle If 
you are interested - Profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices. 

BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., WN. Y. 











Sieh —e 30 very large 
HOLSTEINS SE 4, A 
re ce 50 high-grade year- 
lings. 10 registered, 30 high- 
greile 2-year-olds due this 
fall. 12 registered bulls ready 
for service. 10 —s registered 
heifer calves priced to sell at 
farmers’ prices. % piom 


heifer calves, 20 to each; 
fin tote of 8 


express 
©. REAGAN, - -  TULLY, W. Y. 





BLACK AND WHITES 


200 aNp wires 200 


We buy and eell the very best cows obtainable 
and solicit trade from the most critical buyers. 
Cows weighing from 1100 to 1400 pounds, in ue 

nce one to 











F. i. PALMER, MORAVIA, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


for information about the sales 

ort Bealihy rel ne stered cattle, 

rattlebore, ee the 

other Ry Ga ict. 7- 3D. Dec. dev, ¢! 

every Aug 

1919. Come. to Ant ee “the Holstein- 
Friesian Capital of America. 

Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade 2- -olds and young de cows bred 
is fall; 


freshen 3 also age. 
Address BOX 217, TULLY, WNW. Y. 























Carload of A. R. O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 
Five yearling daughters of A. B. O. cows from a 31,7 
ib. sire bred to aternal brother the world’s 
record junior 4- ~year- “old, Ry Paul Burke 4467. 
$00” to $3505 head, “32000 takes the SSanch, 
per hea 
OYCE & TOMPKINS. BERKSHIRE. N 


For Sale Holsteins ti ny 





heifers. 
4. R. FROST, Cased 





Scdtomber 19—Springfield, Mass. ‘Breed Pr 


Berkshire 
August ¥.—Douglasville. Pa. 
ae, 5 zabethtown, Pa. 
c. Graybit a and H. G. Longenecker. 
September 18—Springfie ~~ id. a ae ae eastern Berkshire 
Congress consignmen 
October 25—West Chester. Pam Cc. H. Carter, Whit- 


Sycamore Farm 
College Hill ” farm. 
eck 


Sheep 
Sept. 14-20—Springfield, Macc. New England ram 


100 for a yearling Holstein bu’ oom oi 
Bire 2 '26:96c15. grandson ‘of Col 


Tioga Co., 


HOLSTEIN BULL LL CALVES 


Sired by a son of 
sire and A. RB. O. 
G. S. V. ANDREWS, 
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The Home of the 


the breed. 
Herdlea gives their cows every 


A. T. HERD, Prop. 





Carl Geckerell, Herdsman. 


ud 


HERDLEA_ 


Herdlea matrons have been selected for production and 
ality regardless of cost, and include the three 


Herdlea bulls will increase your production. 
Herdlea bulls will increase your reputation. 


Herdlea will make special prices to small breeders and beginners. 
Herdlea Berkshires are of the same high standard as the Guernseys. 
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Best in Guernseys 
individu- 


highest-priced cows of 


opportunity. 


LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mer. 
NEW HOPE, PA. : 


nt 4 





from Advanced Registry Dams 
PRICED RIGHT FOR QUICK SALE 





Guernsey Bull Calves 


F. M. SMITH, BROADACRES FARM 


—— CENTER 


NEW YORK 





I 


Qn lintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
MILKINGSHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 
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First Consignment Sale 


of 
Purebred Cattle 
Hogs and Sheep 
at the 
Chester County Fair 
August 29th 


ty head . Holsteins an d Guernseys. 
ead of Berkshires and Durocs, 


Twe 


Twen ty-five 





he ad ¢ jouth< lowns and Dorsets. 
< is consigne J by some of the fore- 
rn Pennsylvania; a 
I uy regi tered stook 





* GET CAT: ALoGU ES AT THE SALE 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 
HOLSTEIN BULLS | 


Backed by 120 Ibs. milk in 1 day; 28, 000 = 

lbs. milk and 1200 Ibs. butter in a year. 
We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 
grees and prices of a few we have to offer = 
from 3 to 10 months old. 2 
THEY ARE DANDIES 


iE. H. KNAPP & SONS, FABIUS, N. Y. 


Chenango - Madison- Cortland Co. 


HOLSTEINS 
0 Cows and Heifers 


A.L. Shelton, Wm. Evans, 
- ama N. Y. Norwich, N. Y. 


Grade Holsteins 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- 
ets always on hand. Heavy producing fall 
cows in carload lots. 

MILES J. PECK : 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK - 
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James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
41 cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Ofice and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ofiee Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 
es 


a F. BULL. CALF. born April 
fi alf 





sire ‘ lar 
72, dam K PB bs 
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IMPORTED 
Guernsey 


Bull Calves 


: I have a few splendid calves from the best = 
of my imported cows, which I am offering = 
at reduced prices to farmers in the states 
of New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. No farmer in the milk trade can 
afford to be without one, 


F. S. PEER, CRANFORD, N. J. 


Se taeataas 


wan 








a s me pone a ms “ 
GERAR GUERNSEYS- 

= As we are overstocked, we are offering 

= a few bull calves at $150.00 to $200.00 
each, out of heifers now on test. 


Louis McL. Merryman, Prop. 
E. G. Merryman, Supt. 


COCKEYSVILLE, - - - - MD.: 





couatinent cuneate 


| Fa armers Attention 
: Ask to see our Exhibit of the Get of 
=: Langwater Cavalier at the Eastern 
: States Exposition September 15-20. 


Men TT eNeNSORDUNNENNRALELTTANTRMBOLENE 


_ Upland Forms, Sgewieh, Mass. | : 





Heifer Calves 
Just a few choice heifer calves sired by 
Homestead Superb Triumph and from dams 


with the best of blood lines. Who wants one 
at from $150 to $175? If you do, write for 


pedigree and description. 
Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. , 


Jersey Bulls 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT OF YOUR HERD 
Send for our illustrated circular and prices 
on bulls and bull calves, rich in the blood of 
THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 


Jersey BULL CALVES 








SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM (9TH, 

and out of high producing dams, at farmers’ prices. 
. gee ge M 

Carlisle Farm, eee  ioiins ter. 





Buy a Registered Jersey Bull 


I have three splendid, solid colored bull calves, from 
superior cows and sired by my great bull Lynne- 
wood’s Noble 156732. Send for his pedigree and 
prices of these calves, 

W. F. McSPARRAN, . . FURNISS, PA, 





STRATHGLASS 


AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale 
now will add quality to your herd and product. 
They are guaranteed to please. 








Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 
AYRSHIRE DISPERSAL 
We are disposing of herd of Registered Ayrshire 
Cattle, ( 1 Calves, 
All ! 1 e « an. 
They S daugh- 
ters K l lor t 
Lessnessock De us as Mc i ther ed sir 
and = fre me _ high a f iction 
test. 


Wr es and des ne 
TOMPKINS FARM.” °- LANSDALE, PENN. 
TYPE—QUALITY— 


AYRSHIRES phoouernvendss 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
W. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 











ees 

ao Sale & Pedigree a 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 

Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, etc. 


se natant 
ABERDEEN ANGUS ‘hr ie ean® 
® early, easy Poaiess. Send for illustrated book- 
at-with of the breed and stock for 

4 W. Bckardt, 31 Nassau 8t.. New ¥.-b City. 





AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 





become independent with no capital invested. Every 
branch of the business taught. Write today for free 
catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 


JONES Se SCHOOL OF Lporieneenwe, 
. Sacramento Btvd., Chicago, tit. 








BERKSHIRES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SANATORIUM FARM, MOUNT McGREGOR, WN. Y. 


We have a number of bred sows and gilts, the off- 





Large Type 
BE RKSHIRES 


spring of Metropolitan Choice, sired by Baldwin's 
Choice, and out of Sensational Mentor Ezit. Also 
a number of last year’s hogs by Gladstone Majestic 
32d, who was sired by Gladstone Sensation, out of 
Rival’s age = Duchess; breeding that speaks for 
itself. Write for prices, 

SOWS BRED FOR SEPTEMBER AND 


OCTOBER FARROW. If you want prolificacy, 
size and breeding write us. 
SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Best Quality Berkshires 


100 spring pigs sired by Baron Successor’s Baron, 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the best 
of blood lines. 

25 gilts bred for August and September farrow to 
Baron Successor’s Baron. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custom- 








ers only, Prices reasonable and consistent with 

quality. 

J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 

BERKSHIRES: §& ional I fellow 2nd 252071 
Triune 230500 Successor’s Creation 22423. 


Where can you find any better sires than these three 
great boars? Triune is by Lord Masterhood No 160100 
and out of A Leading Lady No 198206. Sensational 
Longfellow 2nd is by that grand old boar. Sensational 
Longfellow No 175850 and out of A Royal Lady Mas- 
terhood No 226657. Successor’s Creation is by Lord 
Premier’s Successor and out of Compton Dulcette No 
182529. These three outstanding boars are producing 
large and uniform litters. Fall boars for sale by 
Successor and Longfellow 2nd. Booking orders for 
spring pigs as well as fall pigs by all three sires. 
Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa, Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 





a 
jas, Berkshires 
hurst 
Bigger and better than ever. Built on the blood of Lord 
Masterhood. Sire of international champions over 


sows of the 


pigs. 


all breeds and two of the most prolifi 
breed. Special offering of excellent 


PENSHURST FARM, - * NARBERTH, PA. 








LARGE. BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
ze, constitution, prolificacy our first consideration, 
That this policy is in accord with popular demand is indicated by 
the fact that during the past twenty years we have id more 
registered Berkshires than any o ther three breeders in the 
United States. Special offering of boars and boar pig 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, N. Y¥. 
BERKSHIRES 
Pigs, both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 


registered and transferred. 


they last, 
BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO, 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 


Gilts bred to Long Bore mn 2d 254586, the 2d prize 





senior boar pig at . and N. tate fairs. 
March and April | gs, saan sex, not akin 
3. B. ARMSTRONG, OG DENSBURG, uN. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin, i pee prices. : ra 
HOMD F - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





Berkshire Swine and Hampshire Sheep 











We have the best gilts, bred for au Open 
gilts and a ce boars, Hampshire s hich 
are beaut Get our prices: before you buy. 
TWIN BROOK FARM, NEWVILLE, PA. 
Pure Bred BERKSHIRES. The Large type Sows and 
Gilts now being bred to our herd boars, — Sy: nboleer’s 
Junior 240600 and Princess’ Successor Champion 266904. We 


sired by these boars 
SEELYVILLE, PA 





bred gilts. Free 


el 











CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, 6G. Smith & Sons, Prop., 
HAMPSHIRES 
circular. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM, 
Bird-in-Hand, " 
Box A, Pa. 
ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
Registered Chester White pigs, two months old; boars 
sex, at $15 each, age 10 weeks. We have fine grade 
and registered sows, bred or open. Write us r 


are booking orders for Spring Pigs 
Pigs any age, 

Lancaster Co., 
Large YORKSHIRES 
BRANDRETH LAKE FARM 
and sows, at $20 each. Also large grade pigs, either 
wants. 
BRANDRETH LAKE FARM, Brandreth, N. Y. 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - - BALLY, PA, 


Chester White Hogs 


ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
R. L. MUNCE, .« + CANONSBURG, PA. 
REGISTERED CHESTER’ WHITE 


SPRING PIGS 
Registered Holstein Bull and Helfer Calves 
B. T. STEELE, HEUVELTON, N. Y. 











FOR SALE—From 75 large grade sows hred 
thoroug chbred Chester White and Berkshir 
can_ fill orders for fine healthy pigs BENSALEM 


FARMS, Trevose, Bucks County, Penn. Joseph S. 





Keebler, Foreman. Phone Churchville 22-W. 
Registered O. I. C. Swine 
Fifty young pigs ready for shipment ‘ > gilts 
brood sows and service boars always i hand, Stock 

shipped C rf) Dp, Write your wants 
ELM GROVE STOCK FARM 
BOX 253. CORTLAND, N. Y. 





REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, best strains, at farm- 
ers’ prices. Order early to insure delivery, and first 
choice. EUGENE P. ROGERS. ‘Wayville. N. Y 


OLLINS' JERSEY RED 


the be: 
One will prove them best 
— ha Jereep Red bred sow 
et any other—fo rsize of sow 
ealth of both and final 
Book Free. 


i 


aim 
ona litter, 
Market 


a. 


PF =75 Ibs. in 
( 9 months. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON 
Box 10 MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
FROM JERSEY 


Registered sows bred for fall litters from such 
stock as Orion Cherry King, Orion Defender, 
Taxpayer, Top Co. ete. 18 months old boar 
grandson Cherry King, Jr., large and genile. 


Enfield-Drakeside Farms 
LOUIS L. DRAKE, Owner, Delaware, N. J. 
WE OFFER beautiful bred sows for late summer and 
fall satte ww from $80 up, high class champion Duroe 
stock, vot cheap. auction stuff, but best in modern 
Duroes Also offer boars all ages and baby Duroes, 
immediate delivery. We have 8 large herds to draw from, 


BELROSE FARMS, BOX A, RICHFORD, N. Y. 
SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


Registered shed 























twenty-five 


Flo 
ee 1 for Type, _*— Form and Heavy. Flee: es. 
G prize winners 1919 catalogue, 
el and description ready. Make 
early. There is b demand fo vw rams this . 
In Augu will offer twenty-five select yearling 
ewes, forty ewe lambs, and fifty imported 

“Our Motto—Like Begets Like’’ 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 


Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
“DAN TAYLOR, Shepherd, 


REG | GISTERED § SHROPSHIRES 


offering yearling 














large 
ear ge s from an alee good Canadian 1 a 


ARTHUR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


We Are Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER’S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 


Arthur Danks, Mgr., ALLAMUCHY, N, J. 








ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited number. For further par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Magr., Bennington, Vt. 


FOR SALE—!5 HEAD REGISTERED 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


and lambs and Walnut Hall vearling ram; fine stock. 
G. BRUNDAGE, SALISBURY MILLS, N. Y. 


SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


Rams and ewes; best imported and domestic stock to 
be purchased (7 state championships in past 4 yrs.) 
Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Bik, Syracuse, N. Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


Look! 34’ $12 100 up 


C. White and 8. C. Brown Leghorns, $13 a 
108; best grade stock. 20 other breeds of thorobred 
chicks. Utility and exhibition grades, $13 to $25 a 
100. Odds and ends $12 a 100. Live delivery 
guaranteed per catalogue. Chicks sent by special de- 
livery parcel post, postage PAID. Capacity 100,000 
weekly. Catalogue free, 

NABOB HATCHERIES, GAMBIER, OHIO. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS 
Certificate of breeding furnished each one. We have 
a limited number of the finest ever, our own strain, 

















from dams with records up to 272 eggs, farm condi- 
tions. Single bird, $7.50; pair, $12; in lots of three 
or over, $5 until November 1. We guarantee every 
one to please or send them back within three days 
from arrival and get your money. Please order from 


_ you need further information. 
LOVERDALE STOCK FARM 
Telephone ah Fi2 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


this adv. 





CHICKS 10 CENTS BACH and U JP 
I I 





tocks, Leghorns, Reds anc 
Money back for dead mono as far 
Colorado, Texas and Mair Pamph 
free. SANDY KNOLL. “WATCHERY, 
, C. M. LAUVER, Prop., 
=N Box 26, McAlisterville, Penn’a 
HUMMER'S FAMOUS CHICKS 
ee Aug. 18 and 25—Barred Plym Mg 
= ne is $15; > and Brow! Teght $14: 
Prepaic live 


arrival 
é “Re “HUMMER & co., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 








Bargain Sale in 


Registered Durocs 


Ten choice service boars for sale. Choice young 
gilts, bred to one of the best sons of Seirsors. 
Priced very low for immediate sale. Many of these 
animals imported from the best herds in the south. 
Defender, Orion and Cherry King strains. 


MAPLE LAWN FARM, - CORTLAND, WN. Y. 





Cc. W. Elis, Ir. 


SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Instalfment plan: 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 


list. Address Dept. 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 








Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 


I a colors. Yearlings, 4 to $65; broken 
- nee S85. to $125. stamp new price list. 
Fre Shenango Pony Pa. 
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What can.a man Learn from 
Looking at a Tractor ina Tent 


demonstration, you probably know the ear- 

nest way some salesmen have of taking you 
into a tent and pointing out all the fine points of 
the tractor they are trying to sell. 


|: you have ever been to a tractor 


They will show you its engine and its 
wheels and its gears and its clutches, and tell 
you why they are better than those of any other 
tractor on the market. 


Now, the intelligent farmer, when he 
goes to look at a tractor, wants to be shown 
by the tractor itself. 


For eight years the G O Tractor has 
been showing farmers all over the country just 
what they wanted to know. It has shown them 
that it can do anything they want it to, and do 
it economically, and keep on doing it. 


There is nothing “eye-filling” about the 
GO Tractor. It is a four-wheel, four-cylinder 
tractor—the simplest and most practical con- 
struction known. There is no loss of traction 


due to the shifting of weight to the wheels of the 
implement. Its pull increases as the traction 
increases, because the drawbar is free-swaying 
—not rigid—eliminating all side draft and 
making it safe on hills. 


The G O driving mechanism is the 
biggest advance in tractor engineering which the 
industry has seen. It gives six speeds forward 
and six reverse—a right speed for plowing in any 
sort of soil; a right speed at the belt pulley for 
any kind of machine. It is so easily controlled 
that even a child can operate it. All gears are 
enclosed in a dust-proof oil bath, adding years 
to their life. 


The facts about the G O Tractor are 
open to anyone who is looking for sound, com- 
mon horse-sense—not features or talking points. 
You may be interested, also, in knowing more 
about the company behind the G O Tractor— 
its guarantee and its idea of what constitutes 
real service. A post card today will put you 
under no obligation. 


The General Ordnance Company 
Tractor Division 
Western Sales Office and Factory: 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
Executive and Eastern Sales Office: 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Eastern Factory: 
DERBY, CONNECTICUT 











August 23, 1929 . 








